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Ir is much to be regretted, that among the many accomplished writers 
who have flourished in England, since the death of Lord Mansfield, 
none of them have attempted to write his life. His brilliant career as 
an orator; the immeasurable service he has rendered, in giving charac- 
ter to the commercial law of his country; the conspicuous part he took 
in that great event—the American Revolution; coupled with the recol- 
lection, that he was, for a long time, the successful opponent of Chatham 
and Fox in the Senate; the admired one of Pope among the wits; and 
the coadjutar of Lord Camden upon the Bench, should, we think, have 
elicited an able—at all events, an interesting biography, at the hands of 
some one of his countrymen. ‘That such a performance has not been 
attempted, certainly cannot arise from any want of materials. Detach- 
ed.portions of his life are every where to be found in the history of the 
day; in the magazines and journals; and in the sketch book of almost 
every cotemporaneous writer. All that is wanting, to supply the defi- 
ciency complained of, is a compilation of the various fragments thus 
floating about—executed in a judicious manner, and in a style neat and 
perspicuous. It is true, Mr. Halliday, a few years after the death of 
Lord Mansfield, undertook the task; but could his lordship have anti- 
cipated it, we are inclined to believe, he would never have been tempted 
to suicide, as Erskine almost was, when, in a complimentary mood, he 
responded to Dr. Parr’s threat of writing his epitaph. Indeed, when a 
similar privilege was requested of Lord Mansfield, by Mr. Ruffhead, he 
evaded a compliance, by modestly assigning as a reason, that his life 
was not of sufficient importance to be written. “If,” added his lordship, 
“you wish to write the life a really great man, write the life of Lord 
Hardwicke, who, from very humble means, and without family con- 
nexions, became Lord Chancellor of England, on account of his own 
virtues.” Notwithstanding this refusal, Mr. Halliday, it seems, thought 
fit to present the public with the work before us. As a literary per- 
formance, it is devoid of the slightest merit. The only recompence 
which the reader can derive, for his patience in plodding through its 





* The Life of William, late Earl of Mansfield. By John Halliday, of Lincoln 
Inn, Esquire, F. R. 8. and Barrister at Law. London, 1797. 
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extravagant hyperbole, and gross grammatical inaccuracies, is the at- 
tainment of correctness in the dates of the several events, which the 
author has attempted to narrate. So grieved was the author of ‘The 
Pursuits of Literature’ that his friend, Mr. Halliday, should have at- 
tempted Lord Mansfield’s biography, that he indignantly exclaims, “It 
astonishes me, that conveyancers and attorneys, who really appear not 
to know how to construct a single sentence, without provoking a smile, 
at.some error in grammar, in language, or in metaphor, should think 
themselves qualified to deliver down to posterity the lives of such great 
men.” Giving Mr. Halliday, however, due credit for his profound 
veneration for Lord Mansfield’s character, and taking his better inten- 
tion as an apology for the failure of his undertaking, we shall proceed, 
summarily, to review those events in his lordship’s life, which have ren- 
dered him conspicuous as a scholar, a jurist, and a statesman, 

William Murray, the eleventh child of David, Viscount Stormont, of 
the illustrious family of Murray, was born at Perth, in Scotland, on the 
second day of March, 1704. At the tender age of three, his parents 
removed him from the place of his nativity, to be educated in London. 
Having passed, at that city, twelve years in a preparatory course of 
education, he was, in his fifteenth year, as a mark of preferment, enrol- 
led among the King’s scholars at Westminster. Here, he soon distin- 
guished himself for his lively wit, and close attention to the classics; and 
“cave,” to use the language of Bishop Newton, a friend and classmate 
of his, “early proofs of uncommon abilities, not so much in his poetry 
as in his other exercises, and particularly in his declamation, which 
were sure tokens and prognostics of that eloquence, which afterwards 
grew up to such maturity and perfection at the bar, and in both houses 
of parliament.” After remaining at Westminster four years, yo 
Murray had the honor of standing first on the list of the elect for Oxford; 
and was accordingly entered at Christ Church on the 18th of June, 
1724. During his four years matriculation at this University, he ac- 
quired considerable reputation for his general scholarship, and particu- 
larly distinguished himself by some Latin verses on the death of George 
the First, and by an oration, in that language, on the speech of Demos. 
thenes ‘De corona.’ As a critique, the oration evinces a correct and 
delicate perception of the beauties of that masterly speech. He com- 
ments upon its vigorous chasteness of style, its choice of matter, and, 
while he shows that the orator has completely exhausted his subject, 
he justly compliments him as having spoken nothing superfluous or re- 
dundant. “It was upon this perfect model of eloquence,” says Lord 
Monboddo, in his entertaining work on the origin and progress of lan. 
guage, “that Mr. Murray formed his correct and chaste style of speak- 
ing, suitable to business, particularly the business of a judge, to whose 
office it belongs, not only to determine controversies between man and 
man, but to satisfy the parties that they have got justice, and thereby 
give ease and contentment to their minds, which I hold to be one of the 
great uses of law.” In this, Lord Mansfield, as it is well known, was so 
successful, that even the losing party commonly acknowledged the jus- 
tice of his decrees. Soon after his graduation at Christ Church, Mr. 
Murray was admitted a student at Lincoln Inn, where, after remaining 
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six years, he received, in Michaelmas term, 1730, his commission to 
practice. Before, however, entering upon the duties of his profession, 
he resolved to improve his mind by travel, and in pursuance of this reso- 
lution, he made a tour through France and Italy. In these countries 
he cultivated an acquaintance with the most conspicuous civilians and 
statesmen of the day; and it was in Italy particularly, that he became 
versed in those principles of the civil law, which he subsequently, in his 
judicial career, so happily engrafled into the commercial jurisprudence 
of his own country. 

To establish his name as a scholar, previous to commencing his prac- 
tice at the bar, Mr. Murray, upon his return from the continent, address- 
ed to the Duke of Portland, his much admired letters on “The Study of 
Ancient and Modern History.” As a course for the student, we know 
nothing superior to them. His plan, which is as remarkable for the 
simplicity of its outline, as it is for the clearness with which it is pre- 
sented, divides history into certain great events or epochs, and points out, 
as a means of saving time and labor, such authors and such portions 
only of their works as might be read with advantage. He advises the 
student to take, first, a succint view of the whole world; next, to get 
some general idea of the several States he is about to study—with their 
rise, progress, principal revolutions, connexions and interests; then to 
descend to particulars, and study the periods which most deserve closer 
attention. “For instance,” he says, “should you meet with any remark. 
able event, which you would wish to know more particularly; such as 
the battle of Cressy, Poictiers and Agincourt, you may turn to Mezerai 
or Rapin; and I would advise when you have read in Henault the reign 
of any king, to read his character in Mezerai; for though nothing is less 
to be depended upon than such ideal characters, yet they are not entirely 
without their use; they are, at least, helps to the memory; and leave 
upon the mind pretty much the same sort of impression that is made by 
seeing the pictures of eminent men: when we have examined any such 
picture, no matter whether like or not, we grow, as it were, better ac- 
quainted with the original, and form to ourselves an idea of his person, 
which helps to fix in our memory whatever we have read about him.” 
The late Mr. Grimké, whose loss has been so generally and severely 
felt, once assured us, that it was by prosecuting such a plan, that he 
was enabled to treasure up all that vast fund of historical information, 
for the possession of which he has been so justly complimented. Upon 
the plan of Lord Mansfield, he adopted a similar course for his legal 
studies, by which, he likewise assured us, he was enabled to get through 
as much in one year, as would otherwise have taken him thrice the 
amount of time. We are aware, that there are many who consider 
this time-saving of study, one of the dangerous innovations of the age. 
Like the deriders of Columbus, too narrow-minded to conceive how 
any thing new can be useful or good, they are content to follow the old 
track, because the century before them did so. We have ourselves, for 
instance, met with learned jurists, who deem, or at all events pretend, 
that a close application to the Year Book, with Dyer, Plowden, and my 
Lord Coke’s reports entire, together with many such dusty tomes, “is,” 
to use the language of my Lord Coke himself, “as positively neces- 
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¥ sary to the well-making of a perfect and sound gentleman-student, as 
“a the meat and drink which he consumeth, and the garments which he 
! outwardly weareth, be to the full wholesomeness of his body.” For- 
getful that the law is built upon customs, which are every day changing 
| with the various revolutions of society, and the increasing nature of 
AY commerce, they would indent the mind to old precedents, and permit it 
| to go in search of nothing which might facilitate or improve its pur- 
ih tt To use the forcible language of Chancellor Brougham, in his 
ite Xeform speech, “they proceed upon the basis, that the world was older 

4 and wiser, when it was younger, than it now is, when every youth 
knows more than the grey hairs of former times—a maxim fruitful of 
at mischief, and directly opposed to all reformation, and advancement of 
« 3 intellect.” 

With a view to perfect himself in elocution, Mr. Murray, preparatory 
f to his appearance at the bar, placed himself under the tuition of the cele- 
" brated Alexander Pope, then the greatest rhetorician of his country, and 
if whom Johnson, in reference to the sweetness of his voice, denominated 
1 the ‘little nightingale.’ While Pope used to sit in the character of a 
Th friendly preceptor, his pupil would practice the graces of an orator 
eh before a glass, by which means he soon acquired an ease of manner, 

be] and a softness of voice, which made not only his speaking, but also his 
i common reading the most exquisite music to which one could listen. 
With all his exertions, however, he was unable, as we are told by 
Mr. Butler,* to leave off the pronunciation of attachment and authority, 
words so frequently used in law, as if written attatchment and autawrity. 
From being the preceptor, Pope scon became the intimate friend of Mr. 
Murray. In this relation they spent many of their evenings together, 
conversing on subjects of poctry and polite literature, and were some- 
times even known to commit the sin of ‘drinking champagne with a set 
of wits.” This appeared to some of the grave friends of Mr. Murray, 
complete apostacy to the more imperious claims of the law. “Perhaps,” 
says the agreeable author whom we have last quoted, “such an opinion 
was founded on the notion which many entertain, that the study of the 
polite arts is incompatible with a profound knowledge of the law; not 
recollecting, that the human mind necessarily requires some relaxation, 
and that a “change of study is the greatest and most natural of all relaxa- 
tions, to a mind engaged i in professional pursuits. Besides—the commune 
vinculum between all branches of learning preserves the habits of ap- 
plication, of thinking, and of judging, which are lost in the modes of 
dissipation usually resorted to for relaxation. ‘The Chancellor D’ Agues- 
seau, and even the stern Du Moulin, were eminently distinguished b 
their general literature. Lord Bacon’s various and profound knowledge ' 
is universally known; and many works of Lord Hale are published, 
which shew, that to the deepest and most extensive knowledge of all the 
branches of the law, the constitution, and the antiquities of his country, 
he united a general acquaintance with the history of other nations; that « 
he had given much of his time to the study of theology; that he occa- 
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* For Mr. Butler’s spirited sketch of Lord Mansfield, see Seward’s Anecdotes, 
vol. iv. 491. 
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sionally sacrificed to the Muses, and spent some time in the curious and 
instructive amusements of experimental philosophy. It was late in life 
that Lord Hardwicke took up the study of polite literature. His son, 
Lord Chancellor Yorke, always called himself a fugitive from the Muses; 
and amidst his vast variety of occupation, still found time to converse 
with them.” To these might be added the names of the learned Selden, 
Lord Somers, and Earl Camden, the latter of whom was so passionately 
fond of romances, that after having exhausted every thing of the kind 
in the English, French and Italian languages, he commenced studying the 
Spanish, late in life, in order that he might read the various productions 
of that language. Chief Justice Marshall, of our own country, wrote 
poetry in his younger days, and is said to have had a keen relish for its 
beauties up to the time of his decease. When caught indulging in its 
perusal, as was frequently the case, he used to quote the authority of 
Lord Coke, who after boasting of having referred to Virgil three hun- 
dred times, concludes by saying, “that it standeth well with the gravity 
of our lawyers to read, and sometimes even to cite verses.” 

Mr. Murray’s first appearance as a practitioner, was not attended 
with that immediate success which his acknowledged abilities had led 
him to anticipate. For sometime, Lord Foley furnished him with the 
means of pursuing his profession; yet, with these opportunities, limited 
as they necessarily were, and with a docket-book almost without an en- 
try, he was instrumental in bringing into notice Mr. Booth, afterwards 
so eminent as a conveyancer. Like most other great men, Mr. Mur- 
ray’s fame and prosperity seem to have taken their rise from circum. 
stances purely accidental. He had been retained, as junior counsel, in 
the celebrated cause between Theophilus Cibber and Mr. Sloper. The 
leading counsel being suddenly seized with a fit in court, the duty of the 
senior devolved on Mr. Murray, who at first modestly declined it, for 
want of time to study the case. The court indulged him for about an 
hour; at the expiration of which time, he appeared and opened his case, 
with a very beautiful and feeling allusion to the sad occurrence which 
had just delayed the court, and made for his client so able and eloquent 
a defence, as not only to reduce the damages to a mere trifle, but to gain 
for himself “the reputation, which he so highly deserved, of being a most 
prompt, perspicuous, and eloquent speaker.” From this trivial accident, 
Mr. Murray himself tells us, that business poured in upon him from all 
sides, so much so, indeed, that he never knew the difference between a 
total want of employment, and a gain of three thousand pounds a year.* 
It is somewhat curious to observe, that to similar accidents, some of the 
greatest lawyers have attributed their advancement. Lord Ashburton, 
who, as Sir Nathaniel Wraxhall informs us, “enclosed in a body of a 
very mean and abject appearance, a mind never more illuminated in any 
man,” was seven years a briefless attendant at court, and would have 
continued such, but for a lucky fit of the gout which one day seized Mr. 





* Sir Edward Sugden, tells the story of Lord Mansfield, “that feeling the influ. 
ence of a good fee on a lawyer’s duty, he once, when about to attend to some 
professional business of his own, took several guineas out of his purse, and put 


them into his waistcoat, as a fee for his labor."—Sugden’s Letters to a Man of 
Property. 
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Sergeant Glynn, who was thus induced to hand over to his young friend 
a few briefs, upon which he appeared. Previous to this, his means were 
so narrow, that he was accustomed to dine in company with Horne 
Tooke and Lloydy afterwards Lord Kenyon, “at seven pence half-penny 
a head.” <A similar instance is narrated of Lord Thurlow, who, in his 

early practice, was so pushed for means, that upon one occasion he 
reached the assize town, upon a horse which he had taken from London 
upon trial. At length, however, he was one day idling at Nando’s 
coffee-room, when he was requested to draw a statement of the facts in 
the famous Douglas case; a task he performed with such ability, that a 
retaining fee was given him, and he greatly distinguished himself upon 
trial. It is also said of Lord Erskine, that his practice, at first, was so 
small, that when Mr. Bailey, whom he afterwards defended, was intro- 
duced to him, and complimented him upon his health and spirits, he 
replied, “he ought to look well, as he had nothing else to do but to grow, 
as was said of his trees, by Lord Abercorn.” This simple sally of 
humor so pleased the person to whom it was addressed, that he retained 
Mr. Erskine in his defence, which gained him such reputation, that be- 
fore he left the court-house, he had thirty briefs put into his hand. 

In 1738, Mr. Murray added to his fortune and family influence, by a 
connexion of marriage which he made with Lady Elizabeth Finch, 
daughter of the Earl of Winchelsea. After this period, his friends fre- 
quently solicited his acceptance of a seat in parliament; but as he had, 
at the commencement of his professional career, determined to establish 
himself rather as a profound lawyer, than as an active politician, he 
choose rather to enjoy the patronage of all parties, than, by taking side 
with either, to lose his influence with both. He well knew, that to 
become an active politician, he must, in a measure, neglect those duties, 
which he had pledged to his clients. But, at the same time, he enter- 
tained the opinion, that it was the duty of every man, in times of high 
political peril, not to be lukewarm in asserting his sentiments freely, and 
supporting those sentiments by his own personal energy and influence. 
He was, accordingly, persuaded to represent Boroughbridge in 1742— 
having been, for some time previous, appointed his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General. Mr. Murray’s views and success as a statesman, we shall 
notice in another part of our review. 

A praiseworthy trait in the character of Mr. Murray, was the wil- 
lingness which he always evinced, to encourage and patronize merit 
in others. His conduct towards Sir William Blackstone, was an in- 
stance of his correct appreciation of talents, in this respect. The civil 
law professorship of Cambridge being vacant, and the Duke of New- 
castle, at that time chancellor of the University, being anxious to have 
the vacancy filled, had fixed upon Dr. Jenner as a fit individual to un- 
dertake the charge. Mr. Murray, however, was consulted by the duke, 
upon the occasion, and, without hesitation, he ventured to recommend 
his friend, Mr. Blackstone, as a person in every respect better qualified 
for the task. “The duke,” says Mr. Halliday, “who thought it his duty 
to probe the political principles of the candidate, thus addressed Mr. 
Blackstone: ‘Sir, { can rely on your friend, Mr. Murray’s judgment, as 
to your giving law lectures in a good style, so as benefit the students; 
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and I dare say, that I may safely rely on you, whenever anything in 
the political hemisphere is agitated in that University, you will, sir, 
exert yourself in our behalf? ‘Your grace may be assured that I will 
discharge my duty in giving law lectures, to the best of my poor abili- 
ties.’ ‘Aye! aye!’ responded his grace, hastily, ‘and your duty in the 
other branch too!’ Unfortunately, the candidate only bowed assent, 
and a few days afterwards he had the mortification to hear, that Dr. 
Jenner was appointed to the vacant professorship.” Mr. Murray, not 
to be outdone by this repulse, persuaded his friend to sit down at Oxford, 
and deliver lectures to such students, as he might recommend to his in- 
struction. The plan proved happy in its result; and not long after- 
wards, Mr. Viner was induced, from the success of Blackstone’s lec- 
tures, to establish a law professorship at Oxford University. “And 
who,” continues Mr. Halliday, “so proper to fill it with eclat, as Mr. 
Blackstone, whose commentaries on the laws of England, on their first 
appearance in the world, drew this high tribute of respect and approba- 
tion from Lord Mansfield? On a brother peer’s having asked him, as a 
friend, what books he would advise his son to read, who was determined 
to be a lawyer, the chief justice replied: ‘My good lord! till of late, I 
could never, with any satisfaction to myself, answer that question; but, 
since the publication of Mr. Justice Blackstone’s Commentaries, I can 
never be at a loss. ‘There your son will find analytical reasoning dif- 
fused in a pleasing and perspicuous style. ‘There he may imbibe, im. 
perceptibly, the first principles on which our excellent laws are founded, 
and there he may become acquainted with an uncouth, crooked author, 
Coke upon Littleton, who has disappointed and disheartened many a 
tyro, but who cannot fail to please in a modern dress.’ ” 

The accumulation of fortune and fame, which Mr. Murray had now 
acquired, did not fail to excite jealousy in others. That envy, which 
follows merit like its shade, began to exercise itself in detracting from 
his reputation. Actuated by the foulest spirit, it appears that one Faw- 
cett, at a dinner given by the Dean of Durham, on the king’s birth-day, 
charged Mr. Murray with having drank disloyal toasts at Westminster, 
in company with Dr. Johnson, Bishop of Gloucester, and Andrew Stone, 
Esq., preceptor of the then Prince of Wales. A charge against indi- 
viduals so conspicuous, could not fail of producing high excitement. A 
solemn investigation was accordingly instituted, and what in 1757 had 
only been supposed a matter of table-talk, was, by being two years 
brooded over, deemed of sufficient weight to occupy a long and heavy 
debate in the House of Lords. The examination terminated in the 
complete acquittal of the accused; which induced Lord Melcombe justly 
to observe, upon the occasion, “that for a case of so much expectation, 
he had never seen one worse judged, worse executed, and worse sup- 
ported.” This attempt upon the character of Mr. Murray, far from 
injuring him in the eyes of his sovereign, acquired for him, upon the 
demise of Sir Dudley Ryder, the appointment of Attorney-General; in 
the exercise of which office, Mr. Murray laid it down as a rule, never 
to undertake a prosecution without the fullest assurance of suecess—a 
rule, we will venture to add, which, if as wisely followed by the officers 
of some of our courts, would greatly expedite business, and impose a 
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solemnity in the exercise of our criminal code, which at present is rare- 
ly, if ever, felt. Two years after Mr. Murray’s appointment to the last 
office, Lord Haxdwicke retired from the Chief Justiceship of the King’s 
Bench, when the former individual was appointed to fill his place. As 
most of his practice had been in Chancery, to excel in which, according 
to Sir Mathew Hale, “only requires a little law, a good memory, and a 
soft tongue,” it was feared his reputation would be injured by an exhibi- 
tion of a want of sufficient law knowledge. But what Lord Sandwich 
had said of him, on a former occasion, now proved true to the very 
letter: “His talents were more at his fingers’ ends, than those of any 
other person he had known.” He accordingly began by reforming 
the abuses of the court; laid down regulations for preventing delay; 
and adopted every measure that could diminish the expenses of the 
suitors. ‘The business of court, thus increased in an unexampled de- 
gree, and yet was never got through with greater despatch; a circum- 
stance which induced some persons to accuse him of having his decisions 
written by Justice Parker. So averse was he to procrastination, that 
having once expressed his intention of proceeding with a matter on Fri- 
day; on being reminded by Sergeant Davy, that it was Good Friday, he 
exclaimed: “Never mind—the better day, the better deed.” “Your 
lordship will do as you please,” responded the Sergeant; “but your lord- 
ship will be the first judge who did business on a Good Friday, since 
Pontius Pilate.”* 

Lord Mansfield had not been six months in the possession of the Chief 
Justiceship, when he was appointed, pro tempore, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. While in the exercise of this office, he brought about the 
coalition between Lord Holland and the Earl of Chatham—a coalition 
which, in the opinion of Mr. Halliday, gave energy to the war in which 
England was then engaged, and terminated in adding glory to her arms. 

The trial of the famous John Wilkes, on a reversal of outlawry, may 
be deemed the most important incident in the life of Lord Mansfield. 
From the vast popularity of this defendant, and under the strong im- 
pression that Lord Mansfield was unfavorable to him, the people threw 
out against his lordship every species of insult, and attempted, by every 
means in their power, to intimidate him from the determination which 
they supposed he had made. Separated from party feeling, there was in 
the character of Wilkes, every thing to warrant this supposition. He 
had openly reviled Lord Mansfield—had written with virulence against 
his most intimate friends, and had publicly proclaimed his countrymen a 
“set of peddling, swindling office-seekers.” Judging from his private 
character, Wilkes had still less to hope from Lord Mansfield’s estimate 
of his character. He had married, for money, a woman whom he de- 
spised—ill-treated her, became adulterous, and finally put her away 
from his bed and board, and actually denied her the pitiful stipend which 
he had fixed upon for her support. Characterized by such vices, it 
would not have been wonderful, had Lord Mansfield decided against the 
outlaw—particularly too, when it is recollected that a reversal of the 
outlawry was to restore Wilkes to his seat in parliament, and, thus, give 





* See Georgian Era—Life of Lord Mansfield. 
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the opponents of the coalition a powerful auxiliary. To his distinguished 
praise, however, Lord Mansfield disregarded the natural impulses of his 
feelings, and with an impartiality which dignified his profession, pro- 
nounced in favor of the outlaw. It was upon this occasion, that he ut- 
tered the following bold and independent language. After noticing the 
various terrors which had been hung out against him, and the numerous 
crowds which, even then, surrounded him, and threatened his life, he ex- 
claims—“W hatever be their motives let me assure them, they take the 
wrong way. I will do my duty unawed. What am Ito fear? The 
lies of calumny carry no terrors for me. I trust that my temper of 
mind, and the color and conduct of my life, have given me a suit of ar- 
mor against these arrows. If, during the king’s reign, I have ever sup- 
ported his government, and assisted his measures, | have done it without 
any other reward than the consciousness of doing, what I thought right. 
If have ever opposed, I have done it upon the points themselves, with- 
out mixing in party or faction, and without any collateral views. I honor 
the king, and respect the people; but many things acquired by the favor 
of either are, in my account, objects not worth ambition. 

“J wish popularity; but it is that popularity which follows, not that 
which is runafter. It is that popularity which, sooner or later, never 
fails to do justice to,the pursuit of noble ends by noble means. I will not 
do that which my conscience tells me is wrong upon this occasion, to 
gain the huzzas of thousands, or the daily praise of all the papers which 
come from the press. I will not avoid doing what I think right, though 
it should draw on me the whole artillery of libels, all that falsehood and 
malice can invent, or the credulity of a deluded populace can swallow. 
I can say, with a great magistrate, and upon an occasion, and under cir- 
cumstances not unlike: Ego hoc animo semper fui, ut invidiam virtute 
partam, gloriam, non invidiam putarem. Personal violence is de- 
nounced. I do not believe it: it is not the genius of the worst men of this 
country, in the worst of times; but I have now set my mind at rest. The 
last end that happens to any man never comes too soon, if he falls in sup- 
port of the law and the liberty of his country, for liberty is synonimous 
with law and government. Such a shock too might be productive of pub- 
lic good; it might awake the better part of the kingdom out of that le- 
thargy, which seems tc have benumbed them, and bring the mad part 
a to their senses, as men intoxicated are sometimes stunned into so- 

riety.” 

Hitherto the life of Lord Mansfield had been one of uninterrupted 
popularity. But, as with most public men, it was soon to experience a 
temporary reverse. In consequence of his decision in the case of Wood- 
fall, for printing Junius’ libel against the king, he greatly excited the in- 
dignation of the people against him. He charged the jury who tried 
the case, that “whether the paper published was criminal or not, was a 
matter, for the conrt to determine, and not for them;—that their province 
was simply to find whether the defendant printed or published.” This 
opinion though unanimously supported by the court, and warranted by pre- 
vious authorities, was severely animadverted upon by Junius, who conten. 
ded that the principles which it involved, while they aimed a death blow 
at the rights of jurymen, would ultimately destroy the liberty of the press 
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itself. This warm declamation had its desired effect—the people caught 
the alarm which it sounded, and Lord Mansfield was constrained to 
make a justification of his conduct in the House of Lords. In a paper, 
which of itselfWwould be a monument to his legal skill, he recapitulates 
the various points which the case assumed at trial; and with an array of 
authorities, he clearly substantiates the grounds upon which the court 
framed its decision. Whatever the court may have thought, the people 
still continued unappeased: believing that Lord Mansfield had decided 
against their rights, and on the side of power, he became for sometime 
the object of their loudest censure. Scarce had his popularity recovered 
from this depression, when he was again attacked by the more serious 
fury of those mobs, which in 1780, under the denomination of Anti-Pa- 
pist, disgraced the whole country by their outrages. It appears that his 
Lordship had more than once, in his decisions, uttered sentiments, not 
then appreciated, “that conscience was not to be controlled by hu- 
man laws, nor to be made amenable to human tribunals’”—“that the 
common law, which, was only common reason, knew not, nor never 
could know, ofany prosecution for the sake of mere opinion” —and, “that 
so far from such a course producing proselytes, it would only make hy- 
pocrites or martyrs.” Added to these judicial sentiments, which had 
gained him the approbation of all enlightened and liberal men, he had, 

in his parliamentary course, supported the bill for the relief of Roman 
Catholics. Conduct like this, at once excited the fears of the “High 
Churchmen.” They considered their religion as completely undermined, 
and that of the Pope established in its stead. Led on by the fanatical 
and infuriate Lord George Gordon, they proceeded in a mob to commit 
every species cf depredation. They conflagrated the city of London— 
destroyed the property of the supporters of the Toleration Bill, wherever 
they could find it, and amid their reckless destruction, razed to the ground 
the elegant mansion of Lord Mansfield in Bloomsbury square, and com- 
mitted to the flames his valuable manuscripts and library, and all the 
rare pictures and statuary, which he had been for years collecting. He 
himself only escaped with his life by a postern in his garden.* ‘This ex- 
citement, though severe while it existed, was only of a temporary nature. 
In a few weeks after, Lord Mansfield resumed his seat on the bench; 
“upon which occasion,” says Mr. Douglas one of his reporters, “he was 
greeted with a reverential silence, expressive of sentiments of condolence 
and regret, more affecting than the most eloquent address which the oc- 
casion could have suggested.” For this damage to his property, and 
the irreparable loss of his manuscripts, Lord Mansfield refused all com- 
pensation. “It is wonderful,” says Bishop Newton, in his own life and 
anecdotes, “after such a shock as he had received, that he could so soon 
recollect himself and summon up his faculties, as to make one of the 
ablest and finest speeches ever heard in parliament, to justify the legal- 
ity of the late proceedings on the part of government; demonstrating 
that no royal prerogative had been excited, no martial law had been 
exercised, nothing had been done but what every man, civil or military, 
had a right to do in like cases, ‘I speak not from books, said he, ‘for 





* See Bisset’s reign of George III. 
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books I have none.’ Lord Mansfield never appeared greater in any 
action of his life.” 

In 1788, his Lordship resigned the Chief Justiceship, after having 
presided in that office for thirty two years. Upon his retirement, the 
bar appointed Mr. Erskine to address him a letter, which, in pathetic 
and affectionate language, expresses “with just sensibility, the regret they 
experienced at the loss of a magistrate, whose conspicuous and exalted 
talents, had conferred dignity upon their profession, whose enlightened 
and regular administration of justice had made their duties less difficult 
and laborious, and whose manner had rendered those duties pleasant and 
respectable.” To this high, but merited encomium, Lord Mansfield re- 
plied in language, which, while it complimented the Bar for their liberal- 
ity and integrity of practice, at the same time acknowledged their favor- 
able opinion of himself, as not unappreciated by his gratitude. 

Though now beyond eighty years of age, Lord Mansfield retained his 
faculties until within a few days of his death. In his retirement at his 
villa in the country, he exercised his taste in beautifying every thing 
around him, and in replenishing his library with a few of those valuable 
works, of which the mob had deprived him in his mansion at Bloomsbu- 
ry. His studies however at this period, consisted chiefly of such pious 
and religious works, as in his opinion would best prepare him to encoun- 
ter that dissolution, which his advanced age admonished him, was soon 
to take place. This he did not anticipate long. On the 10th day of 
March, 1793, he was seized with a lethargy, in which, after a continu- 
ance of ten days, he breathed out his life, “without a murmur or a 
groan.” A few years previous to his death, he had exacted a promise 
of his physician, that he would do nothing that would unnecessarily pro- 
tract his life: he intimated that he felt within him the promise of a better 
life, and wished not to be kept back from its enjoyment—*Having alrea- 
dy been,” said he, “four score and ten years before the courts of this 
world, I pray you, do not traverse me, now that I am about to appear 
for trial before a higher and a more just tribunal.” On the 28th of 
March, his body, attended by a numerous crowd of devout mourners 
was interred at Westminster Abbey, in the same vault with his late 
Countess. A few years after, as a memorial of the high admiration 
which he bore for his past services, Mr. Bailey left £15,000 to erect a 
suitable monument to his memory. 

It was our intention to have said something of the character of Lord 
Mansfield as a statesman, a jurist anda scholar; but having already 
greatly exceeded our limits, we must reserve this part of our review for 
another number. 





ILLUSTRATION OF ST. LUKE, CHAP. VIIf. VERSE 40. 





“And it came to pass, that when Jesus was returned, the people gladly received him: for they were all waiting for him.”* 
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E’en through the mist and shade of ages past, 
With unpolluted tints; and wins the soul 

Sick with earth’s tainting poison, far away, 
To where, like cooling waters, brightly shines 
The distant landscape, to the eye of mind. 


Waiting for hin!—methinks I see them now, 
The dense and ardent band, as fast they press, 
Close to the margin of that sunny lake, 

Upon whose breast a snowy bark is seen, 
Like some swift bird that skims the ‘upper deep,’ 
Coursing its way, so noiseless in its tread 





That e’en the ripple that around it plays, 
Just meets the eye, then sings again to rest. 


And now it gently glides with half-furl’d wing 
Into a shelter’d nook; while from its side, 

A form of grace majestic passes forth; 

And as he meets each glad and raptur’d gaze, 
And catches words of welcome from each lip, 

A tide of holy sympathy and love, 

Seems gushing from his spirit; and in tones 

Of magical and life-bestowing power, 

And smiles that beam’d like sunlight in each soul, 
He pours a fervent blessing on the group. 





Closer they gather round him: childhood’s eye, 
With simple confidence, and fearless joy, 

Looks up to greet him; while decrepid age, 

With hoary brow and slow and faltering step, 
Moves as if led by some resistless spell, 

And, with an eager and imploring glance, 

Seeks for his precious presence. Stern disease 
Yields up awhile the thraldom of its sway, 

And, as it meets his kind and soft regard, 

And feels the healing essence of his touch, 
Shakes off each doubt that rested on its soul, 
And breathes a murmur’d ‘Jesus!’ All look up 
To speak him welcome:—The seal’d lip, 

That once had mov’d in mockery of sound, 

From its full prison-house of thought, pours out 
Its choicest blessings; the eye, that long had read 
A darken’d scroll, now roams with wondering gaze, 
And drinks an age of rapture in that glance; 

The ear, that held no sympathy with sound, 

Now, on its fresh strung harp, strange music wakes; 
And forms that once had bow’d in hopeless woe, 
Now leap and shout in their new-girded strength. 


That group hath pass’d away! Yet, Saviour, grant, 
That at thy second coming, we, like them, 
May look beyond Death’s dread dividing sea, 
Nor shrink at thine approach; but, strong in faith, 
With passport written with repentance’ pen, 
And brow unblanch’d, and rapture undefil’d, 
May press to Jordan’s banks, and eager stand, 
‘Waiting for Thee.’ 


Charleston, S. C. 
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A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


“OpsERVE yon dark cloud,” said George Sutherland, to his friend, who 
was riding by his side. “We shall have rain upon us, ere we can arrive 
at a place of shelter: and our poor soldiers! they have had a long, 
dreary march to-day—poor fellows! I hope the savages have not fallen 
upon them”— 

“Nor the rebels either,” replied his companion. “If report says true, 
they have scattered themselves in every direction to intercept us.” 

The cloud was fast spreading itself over the heavens, which grew 
darker and darker every moment; the mournful voices of the winds 
were resounding through the dark forest. Suddenly the rain came pour- 
ing down in torrents, as if the very floodgates of heaven were thrown 
open;—the scene around was desolate beyond description. The storm 
had now become so violent, that our travellers could scarcely hear each 
other, when they attempted to exchange a few words. A tall and 
gigantic cedar, not ten feet from them, fell with a tremendous crash, 
hurling, in its way to the ground, several young pines. It was now dif- 
ficult to advance, as the tree had fallen directly in their path, and the 
underwood, on either side, was so thick, as scarcely to admit the possi- 
bility of making their way through it: yet this was at length effected. 
Every moment the peril of their situation became greater. The noise 
of the falling trees, which were heard in every direction—the deep and 
awful peals of thunder, at brief intervals breaking on the ear—the mighty 
groaning of the whole forest world around, filled their minds with sub- 
lime and solemn thoughts. On they went, following the irregular path, 
which was often almost impassable. A sudden turn brought them to 
the foot of a rocky eminence; and now the truth flashed upon their 
minds—they had lost their way. 

“A pleasant prospect this,” said the younger horseman. 

“] am glad you relish it,” replied the other. “For my own part, I 
would welcome, with a good heart, the sight of an Indian hut, which 
might shelter us.” 

“I fancy,” said Sutherland, “these rocks will afford of themselves a 
safer shelter. But let us go on; here seems to be a footpath.” 

They now took the broken and narrow way. They had not pro. 
ceeded far, when a frightful and tremendous roar was heard above the 
storm—it increased as they advanced; and now was presented to their 
eyes, a scene, so new, so grand, that they involuntarily paused, and 
gazed around in wonder and awe. ‘The bed of the great Mohawk 
river lay at their feet—and before them, as far as the eye could reach, 
its waters came rushing down over rocks, foamin~ and roaring in its 
grandeur. ‘T'he wild mountain scenery suited well with the sublimity 
of the storm; and as the two brothers-in-arms surveyed the whole scene, 
there came over their spirits a fearful sense of the majesty and might of 
God. In the field of battle they had strong nerves and stout hearts, 
undismayed by man’s power; but now, they trembled in every limb, and 
felt the wild thrill of unutterable sensations, which the Creator’s works 
sometimes excites in his adoring creatures. Oh Nature! how fit art 
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thou for the contemplation of immortal beings! Whether clothed in thy 
eternal majesty and unspeakable grandeur, or in thy sweet and lowly 
garb, interesting and cheering as thou ever art, we are all better and 
happier beings fpr thinking upon thee! 

The eye of Sutherland shone with a lustrous light, and, kindling into a 
brightness scarcely mortal, almost spoke the workings of the soul with- 
in. ‘There is sometimes a beauty in the face of intellectual man, which 
neither the pencil nor the pen can pourtray; and perhaps there are few 
faces more susceptible of this glorious beauty, than was George Suther- 
land’s. His lofty forehead—deep set and full eye, where the soul 
seemed enthroned in light—the Roman nose—and the mouth, that most 
expressive feature, were beyond the power of description. He was 
habited in the military costume of his country, and wore the insignia of 
an officer of high rank. 

There was something striking in the appearance of his companion. 
[t is true that age and trouble had somewhat dimmed the fire of his eye, 
and tempered the buoyancy of his spirit; but Sir John Reynolds had not 
yet passed the meridian of life, and the affections were still warm in his 
heart, and there was a deep fountain of living kindness there, unembit- 
tered by the cold selfishness of the world. Lieut. Sutherland, whom 
we have already introduced to our readers, was the son of his friend, 
and was dear to him for the sake of his dead father. 

There, there—they are mounted on their stately steeds, looking down 
on the mighty Mohawk: higher, and yet higher, they climb—nor fear 
the lightning’s flash, nor the torrents of rain—for their souls are as if 
spell-bound in this new and wondrous grandeur around, above, be- 
neath:—there they still are, unheeding the flight of time—and now they 
behold the dark clouds passing away from the broad arch of heaven, 
while a flood of light and glory descended upon the face of Nature. 
The river was suddenly ablaze with the brightness of the setting sun, and 
looked like liquid fire, save where it broke over the rocks and came 
hurrying down in rainbow hues. 

“Such an hour as this,” cried Sutherland, “is worth a year of com- 
mon life. How full of magnificent and splendid scenery is this land! | 
like its wilderness too,”— 

“So, dear George, did the Indians, who once bounded over these rocks 
and mountain hills, like the untamed deer.” 

“Let us not talk of them,” answered Sutherland, mournfully; “I am 
sad when I think of them. Come, let us retrace our way; for night will 
be upon us before we are aware, and you know we have no moon to- 
night.” 

‘Sir John assented, and they descended the rocky defile, and soon 
plunged into the mazes of the forest. 

About ten miles from the English encampment, resided a Mr. Endicot, 
an American by birth and education, though of honorable English de- 


scent. He possessed much of that reservedness of manner, which is . 


such a striking characteristic of a New-Englander, with all that noble 
sincerity and frankness, that deep and true feeling, which we so often 
find in that gifted and enlightened people. His wife and only child 
composed his family, with the exception of a single domestic. Ella, his 
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gentle daughter, was beautiful as a poet’s dream; yet her beauty was 
of the tender, not the dazzling kind—it was in harmony with her char- 
acter. She was sensitive to a fault, and Nature had highly gifted her 
in mind as well as person. Seeing but little society out of her own 
family, she was almost a stranger to the world and its ways. To be 
alone was pleasant and sweet to her soul, and hours would she pass in 
solitary rambles in the vicinity of her happy home; and holy and beau- 
tiful were the instructions which Nature imparted to her. None ever 
knew Ella ®ndicot without loving her. There was a winning charm in 
her face, which none could resist—her voice, low, sweet, and musical, 
found its way straight to the heart. 

Ella had just entered her seventeenth year, when the city of New- 
York fell into the hands of the English. The inhabitants in the interior 
of the State had become alarmed; many of those who lived remote from 
the larger settlements, removed their families to the nearest towns; and 
not a few conceived their greater safety lay in remaining in their se- 
cluded homes. Among the latter number was Mr. Endicot. Yet, not 
many weeks after, duty imperiously demanded his personal presence 
among the defenders of his country; and as his residence was distant 
from the scene of war, he felt secure in the safety of his family, during 
his short absence. 

About this time, many things occurred, wounding and harrowing to 
the feelings of the Indians; and a large number of one of their most 
powerful nations rushed from their fastnesses in the wilderness, and, in 
the dead hour of night, began their work of darkness. Some English 
troops, who were on their way to join the main body, and had encamped 
on a spot not very distant from where the outrages had commenced, 
were alarmed by the flames which appeared, here and there, rising and 
soaring above the dark forest, and their ears were assailed by the Indian 
war-whoop. ‘They hasted, with Lieut. Sutherland at their head, to the 
succor of the defenceless inhabitants. 

Many were waked on that fearful night, by the horrid yells which 
rent the air, and the dark forest echoed the shrieks of women and child- 
ren. ‘The beautiful valley did not escape the fierce rage of the Indians. 
They forced their way into the dwelling of that lovely family. Mrs. 
Endicot soon became aware of the danger—she stood trembling by her 
sleeping child, without the power to move, or even to speak—the bright 
light of torches fell upon the face of the beautiful girl, and in a wild tone 
of agony the mother exclaimed, “My child! my child!” Ella, awaked at 
the voice of her mother, started up in terror—a thousand confused 
sounds fell on her ear—she could not imagine the nature of the danger, 
yet she sprung from the bed and clung to her terrified parent. At that 
instant, a rush was heard in the hall, and the door of the room was burst 
open by Indians, armed with ponderous tomahawks and scalping knives. 
A tall savage, who seemed a chief among them, advanced, and unheed- 
ing the cries for mercy, stood, with an uplifted weapon, over his kneeling 
victims—it descended, and entering the left shoulder of Mrs. Endicot, 
almost severed it from the body. Even in the agonies of death, the fond 
mother endeavored to shield her child from the murderer’s blow. Sud- 
denly a party of English soldiers rushed in. What a heart-rending 
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sight met their eyes! The Indian held aloft his tomahawk, reeking with 
the life-blood of the unfortunate lady, about to give the death-blow to 
the daughter—but the arm was stayed, and the merciless Indian himself, 
in a moment after, was weltering in his own heart’s blood. A few, in 
the confusion, made their escape; the remainder were taken prisoners. 
The almost lifeless body of the murdered lady was placed upon the bed; 
the hues of life had forsaken her face—yet she still breathed, and her 
fair, mild eyes riveted themselves on her child, who was weeping beside 
her—the lips of the dying lady moved, but no sound was heard. The 
noble Sutherland knelt beside her, and in a subdued and trembling voice, 
prayed her to be comforted, and to suffer no anxious fears for the 
maiden. “I will,” said he, earnestly, “carry her to her friends, where 
she may direct; and will protect her from danger at the risk of my own 
life.” She gazed upon him with a look of unutterable thankfulness; 
then her eye rested on Ella for a moment, and closed forever. 

Grief is sacred. ‘Those who have ever known it, and felt it in its 
bitterness, need not be told that it dries up all the fountains of joy in the 
heart, and, for a time, banishes the kind light of hope, with even reli- 
gzion’s brighter rays, from the soul. George Sutherland felt that it was 
so; and he did not attempt to console the weeping girk 

Months have passed away; and Ella—the lovely, mourning Ella— 
wandered, an orphan in the early home of her father. No longer she 
bounded over the beautiful hills, with lightsome heart—no longer the 
tender hue of the rose tinged her cheek: the sweet voice of song had 
ceased, and the dewy, balmy flowers were unheeded. Was she not an 
orphan? 

The news of her father’s death reached her while she was on her way 


to meet him. He fell on the field of battle, and Ella was now fatherless. | 


This second wound almost deprived her of life for many days. Reason 
trembled on its throne. In the delirium of fever she called upon her 
loved parents. Sometimes the fearful sight of the fierce and cruel In- 
dians disturbed her. ‘The death scene of her mother would return, and 
the mild eyes close in death as they gazed upon her—but more often 
did she wander in her wild dreams over the beautiful mountain, and be- 
side the bright river’s shore. ”I'was touching to listen to her sweet con- 
verse with Nature—all eloquent and breathing Nature, as she seemed to 
ramble alone, amidst it sacred quiet. 

The human heart is a deep and unfathomable mystery. A tone—a 
single word may awaken its sympathies, and when once awakened, who 
has power to make them sleep again! Had George Sutherland never 
looked upon Ella, after that fearful night of her mother’s death, he would 
never, no never, have ceased to remember her—but he had seen and 
served her, and had been as a faithful brother to her. 

George Sutherland knew that there had grown up in his heart a deep, 
holy and fervent love for Ella, which time—nor distance, nor even 
death itself could destroy. He treasured every thought she had breath- 
ed, and the tears she had wept had gone into his heart, and watered the 
flowers which were springing up there. 

Yes—months have passed since he has looked upon that lovely being 
whom he felt was dear to him as his own soul. The house in which she 
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dwelt was now before him. Strange and undefinable sensations filled his 
mind as his eyes wandered over the building. Suddenly he caught a 
glimpse of the form of Ella passing to and fro through the large hall 
which fronted the street. She was habited in deep black; her slight and 
graceful form was not to be mistaken—George breathed freer, his heart 
leaped, and his pulse beat wildly. He gazed intensely; now he saw 
her face! but Oh!—how changed—so pale—so shadowy! he gasped 
for breath—a shivering came over him, and he leaned against the wall 
for support. An old gentleman, passing at the moment, was attracted 
by the apparent indisposition of the stranger, and accosting him, in- 
vited him to walk into his house and rest a few moments—but observ. 
ing his military dress,he added, “You have the outward show of an 
enemy, yet you are sick, and therefore welcome.” Sutherland declined 
the courtesy, but the heart of the old gentleman was warm, and he press- 
ed the youth till he consented. What was his delight to find that the 
home of Ella, was the house of the hospitable Englishman—and most 
prebably the person, whose politeness had so touched his heart, was 
none other than the grand-father of Ella, whom, being absent when he 
had conducted her hither, he had not seen. With beating heart, and 
throbbing temples, he entered the house, and the hall where he had seen 
Ella a moment before. She was about to retire at the sight of the stran- 
ger, but instantly recognizing him, she advanced to meet him. “Tis my 
kind preserver,” she cried, and a joyous smile lighted up her features. We 
need not say Sutherland was now a most welcome guest, and yet one 
who awakened many painful recollections. Days passed, and he had not 
yet been able to tear himself away from the beautiful being who was to 
him, life, and light, and joy. He did not breathe his love to her ear: he 
would have thought it sacrilege then to have betrayed his feelings: he 
beheld, with deep emotion, the ravages which grief had made upon her, 
and sought to elevate her thoughts to that being, “who never wounds but 
to heal, and never strikes but to save.” He taught her to look beyond 
the present world of care and trouble, to that eternal home of the pure in 
heart, the glories of which were beyond the thought of mortal. He more 
deeply imbued her spirit with that holy and true piety which shed such a 
lustre over his own life, and she felt, as she listened to him, that this world 
was not the home for the soul. 

“If I live,” he whispered, as he took his leave of her, “I will see thee 

His last words were remembered by Ella, and often would they come 
over her spirit like a sweet dream, but still she lived on happier and more 
resigned to her orphan state, and again she looked upon the blooming 
flowers, and she was gladsome and happy again—her bowed spirit had 
learnt to feel, that “He who giveth hath the right to take away”—and 
she murmured no longer at her unhappy fate. 

The stranger—her friend and preserver—came not, and she deemed 
that he too had fallen, like her brave father, in battkhe—and once when 
the thought made her weep, she rose and looked out upon the stars, 
where she fancied pure spirits dwelt after leaving this world. The pure 
rays seemed to drink her tears, for they were gone, and a beautiful se- 
renity was spread over her features—she appeared wrapped in heavenly 
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imaginings. ‘The door opened, and Lieutenant Sutherland was announced. 
“[ hope,” said he, advancing towards her, that I find Miss Endicot well.” 
There was embarrassment in his manner as he spoke, and his voice 
trembled—“’Tis long since I have seen you, longer than I intended when 
I parted from you—but military duties prevented my return earlier. | 
came,” said he, seating himself beside her, “I came to hear my fate from 
thee”. His voice grew more low and tremulous. “I love thee—Ella— 
with a deep, holy, unutterable love, and I desire in return all the bound- 
less affections of which I know your heart is susceptible”. He paused 
and looked into her face. Hereye was cast down, and did not meet his 
gaze. A bright crimson glow suffused her cheek, brow and neck. She 
spoke not. “Oh look up, if you will not answer me,” he said, and Ella 
did look up and met the bright, melting eye of her lover, but instantly 
covered her face with her hands. He gazed on her in delighted silence— 
and at length said—*“I can be with you but a moment longer. My life is 
endangered if I stay. A vessel now waits to carry me back to New- 
York, where my soldiers are now stationed—may I return?” Tears stood 
in the eyes of Ella, but she forced them back to their source, the heart— 
He was gone, and the scene was passed away like a bright vision of the 
imagination. 
* * “« * %* * * * * * * 

We have recorded the last interview of Sutherland with Ella, and we 
return to him where we first introduced him to our readers. 

Sutherland and his companions were chilled by the cold night air. A 
light is seen in the distance. ‘They approach, and to their joy discover a 
human dwelling—they knock—a giant looking Dutchman bids them en- 
ter. They are strangers and enemies; yet he provides for their wants, 
and the cheerful fire sends up a brighter blaze. ‘The fair morning comes, 
and the coin glitters in the infant’s hand, which the hospitable man refu- 
ses, and the travellers bid adeu to the kind family—they reach the camp 
in safety after a few miles ride through the forest. 

Time glides on, and the fate of the English army is decided. Their 
General surrenders to the victorious Americans—but where is Suther- 
land? Has he gone to claim his loved Ella? Can we dream that she is 
inconstant? Could such sweetness and truth unite with fickleness?) What 
tho’ she is admired and sought by the proud and noble—can she forget? 
will she forget him who loves her with suchi devotedness? 

Look—he is ather feet again. She bids him rise—“Yes,” she replied— 
“J will leave my grand-sire who has become so dear to me, and my home 
shall be in thy pleasant land. ‘Tears were on her cheek, and he kissed 
them away, and folded her to his heart. ‘The man of God has united 
them. The old man has given them his blessing—and they are gone over 
the blue waves of the ocean to a long and happy home. 





FROM THE FRENCH. 


Said Anna’s preceptor, a kiss is a noun; 
But tell me if proper or common, he cried. 
With cheeks of vermillion, and eyelids cast down, 
’Tis both common and proper, the pupil replied. 
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THE WORLD WITHIN, 


WueEn from the idle strife of this sad world, 

And fretful care, and heart devouring pain, 
Turneth the weary heart—and shuns to seek, 

In the cold future, dreams whose painted hues 
Fade in the twilight of gay fancy’s beam,— 

A home the spirit hath, an isle of bliss 

Even in the sea of life, whose shores serene 

The vexing surge ne’er smites, though chafing round 
Wild billows into rage—but noiselessly 

Goes up the silvery strand; where never speaks 
The tempest’s voice, though roll his thunders nigh; 
Where shun careering winds its charmed bound, 
Or hushed to silence, breathe in whispers bland 
Their loving homage. ‘There the earth is green} 
There gush the springs of fancy, glad and free, 
The chainless tide, in aye rejoicing speed 

That mocks at parching suns:—there thronging flowers 
Bloom o’er the living soil, and foliage yields 
Undying shade. ‘There bends the azure heaven 
Of pure, sweet thought, unclouded e’er by wo, 
Warm with the sunlight of fair poesy, 

Of tints more golden than the brightest ray 

E’er cradled in the east. ‘Thou! who hast striven 
With storms and angry skies, here furl the sail, 
Here dwell like me, all heedless of the waves 
That bear so many shipwrecks on their breast. 


Columbia, October, 1835. 





E. E. A. 
A MEMORIAL. 


Re 


On! there’s a bird in yonder sky that sings, 
How the pure die not, in the wreck of things, 
Else should we weep that thou 
Art nothing now! 


Il. 


The charms that won us long, may all depart, 
But there’s a memory still about the heart, 
That struggles not for breath, 
And knows not death. 


III. 


This teaches, that thou could’st not die, tho’ torn 
From the dim sphere thou didst so much adorn;— 
We may not look where thou 
Art glorious now. 


W.G.S. 
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GAL CONSEQUENCES OF INSANITY. 


It has been-matter of frequent complaint among gentleman of the Bar, 
that they are unable to obtain from the members of the medical profes- 
sion any plain, clear, unequivocal and satisfactory definition of lunacy or 
insanity. Nay, I have heard one of the most eminent lawyers of our 
country declare, that such were the difficulties which he had met with in 
the investigation of the subject, that he had resolved to embarrass himself 
no longer with the fruitless endeavor to draw a line between the sane 
and insane. Let us inquire whether these difficulties are in their own 
nature insurmountable, or whether there may not be some better and more 
successful mode of seeking information than that usually adopted in our 
courts of justice in the discussion of cases involving the question of san- 
ity or insanity. 

It is one thing to know or recognize; another to describe; and a third 
to define a disease. Any physician of ordinary intelligence knows or re- 
cognizes fever when he meets with it; a few have described and properly 
delineated, it; not one has yet prevailed to define it in such terms as not 
to leave room for dispute and cavil. I am not certain that insanity can 
be accurately defined, but I have no doubt that it may be described, de- 
lineated in all its protean varieties, so as to be promptly recognized and 
distinctly known without liability to mistake or deception. Yet it is very 
important to remark that many of these varieties are merely objects of 
pathological and psychological curiosity. Many shades of eccentricity, 
many oddities of mind, many peculiarities of opinion, sentiment, and 
feeling, and even many hallucinations exist, which are perfectly compati- 
ble with the exact and praiseworthy performance of all the duties of life, 
personal, domestic, social, and even public or political; as well as with the 
full enjoyment of all its pleasures. With such as these, society has no 
direct concern, and therefore no right to interfere with the subject of them. 
The law not being infringed, its officers are not called upon to make any 
inquisition into his habits or dispositions. Collateral questions may arise 
however in such instances. Thus if an individual were offered as a 
witness in court, who labored under the hallucination of worshipping 
and trusting the deities of the heathen mythylogy, it might be argued 
that such a belief proved, in this day of abundant light, his absolute in- 
sanity. I would reply, however, that if his perception on ordinary points 
were clear, he was competent to give testimony provided, further, that his 
character was good, and he admitted the obligation of an oath. His 
folly in yielding his assent to the doctrine of a plurality of gods, would 
no more affect his credibility, than would the admission of Symmes’ no- 
tion of the existence of an inhabited world within the body of this firm 
and “goodly frame, the earth” we tread on. 

The law—the community have to do with the question of the sanity 
or insanity of an individual in the following relations, 

1st. Is he disposed to injure himself; does he affect suicide. 

2d. Is he violent or malicious; will he injure those about him. 

3d. Are his perceptions accurate; may he be trusted as a witness. 

4th. Is his judgment sound enough to guide him in the common affairs 
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of life; may he be trusted with the transaction of his own business and 
the distribution of his property by will. 

No necessity can arise at the Bar for engaging in the delicate discus- 
sions as to the pathological distinctions which separate delirium from 
mania—and divide each from every other of the numerous forms of de- 
pravation and obscuration of the moral and intellectual faculties. These 
varied shades of mental disorder are there to be considered simply in re- 
ference, Ist. To their influence upon the several relations, social and do- 
mestic, of the patient; and 2d, To their probable permanence or transient 
duration. 

Good has incorrectly affirmed, that “the judgment and the perception 
are both injured during the existence of insanity,” and it is this error 
prevailing broadly, if not universally, that has given such undue impor- 
tance to the general inquiry always iustituted as to the sanity or insanity 
of an individual. Now I am far from acknowledging the truth of the 
proposition. On the contrary, cases of insanity abound, in which the 
perceptions are all accurate, and the judgment alone is impaired; and on 
the other hand, not a few can be indicated in which the perceptions are 
mistaken or delusive, and the judgment correct. “Madmen,” says Locke 
“reason rightly on wrong premises.” Again—there are multitudes of 
mono-maniacs, whose judgment and perception are both sound except as 
to one single object or class of objects—and many who may be called 
half-mad being uniformly correct on some points, and insane as to others. 

These states of intellectual and moral obliquity have nothing in com- 
mon, and must not be classed together or spoken of promiscuously. The 
mildest and most inoffensive person; one the most regular in his habits, 
the most exact in his perceptions, the most upright in business, the most 
capable of transacting his affairs, and correctly dividing his property, af- 
ter death, may labor under an irresistible propensity to suicide. Have 
we forgotten the English minister, under whose government England at- 
tained her loftiest pinnacle of power, the termination of whose ambitious 
and highly successful career is told in a single epithet, alliterally com- 
pounded by one of his bitterest political enemies, “Carotid-artery cutting 
Castlereagh.” A second may be the subject of a vehement propensity 
to injure and destroy others, and yet shall be acute in business, and clear 
in his natural, moral and religious views: anda third shall be under the 
absolute dominion of fancy, and subject to the strongest hallucinations, 
while capable of the full performance of all the offices of his station—a 
penetrating reasoner, a sound adviser, a valuable friend. 

The justly celebrated Father Pascal, was oppressed with the belief that 
he was always on the verge of a precipice, over which he was in dan- 
ger of falling. Under the influence of this terror, he would never sit 
down until a chair had been placed on that side of him on which he 
thought he saw the abyss; thus drawing the fair inference, with which 
his judgment was duly satisfied, that the floor was substantial immedi- 
ately close to him. ‘There is no longer any doubt of the occasional 
mental obliquity of Sir Isaac Newton. Cowper’s unhappy case is mat- 
ter of familiar allusion. Not so well known is the instance of the Rev. 
Simon Browne, in the language of Percival, “a remarkable and humili- 
ating example of vigor and imbecility, rectitude and perversion of un- 
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derstanding.” He was regarded by his cotemporaries as a man of 
eminent intellectual ability, which was strongly displayed in his defence 
of the Religion of Nature and the Christian Revelation, in answer to 
Tindal. While*engaged in the preparation of this work, universally 
allowed to be the best which that controversy produced, and, indeed, 
for some time previous, he believed firmly “that he had fallen under the 
displeasure of God, who had caused his rational soul gradually to perish, 
and left him only an animal life in common with brutes, and that there- 
fore, though a clergyman, it was profane for him to pray, and improper to 
be present at the prayers of others.” 

If we were to imagine to ourselves the condition of a country in which 
the police should be perfect in all its departments, and the government 
conducted upon principles of Utopian excellence, we would suppose it 
to contemplate with passive tranquility all movements of its citizens which 
tended to the general good or were in their own nature indifferent, but to 
exert a prompt and potent efficiency in restraining such acts as might 
tend to result in evil, either to the agent or his fellow men. Unhappily 
for us we cannot devise any scheme by which the first of these purposes 
may be effected, and self-destruction, whether by direct or indirect means, 
is in the power of all. Ina few very limited communities, it is true, the 
drunkard is put under trusteeship, both as to his person and estate, but this 
interference of authority is seldom attempted, and then for the most part 
so imperfectly carried into execution, as scarcely to form an exception 
tothe remark. But men every where have become aware of the de- 
velopment of a malignant and destructive disposition in certain individ- 
uals, and have provided for their own protection, modes and means of re- 
straint. 

The difference between an insane and a vicious propensity is often 
drawn with great difficulty, and it is one of the most important points 
which can fall under the inquiry of a court, whether a man should be 
punished as a criminal, or pitied as an unfortunate lunatic. Burrows 
maintains, with some vehemence, that suicide is generally a vice, and con- 
tends, “that especially when it assumes the type of an epidemic, it is a 
real vice.” It is, then, he says the effect of imitation; “those who fall into 
it may be weak and wicked, but it is not the result of that physical dis- 
order of the intellectual faculties whichis the essence of insanity”"—a 
strange and confused expression. But “physical disorders” are unques- 
tionably promoted and developed by the principle of imitation. Epilepsy 
spreads itself remarkably in this way, as in the Haerlem alms-house in 
the days of Boerhaave, and not unfrequently in our own times, in those 
convulsions, quasi epileptic, which occur during religious exercises among 
a people half informed and violently excited. 

I said above, that it was a duty incumbent upon the community to en- 
quire into the sanity or insanity of an individual, in four points of view. 
The first of these related to the existence ofthe suicidal propensities. 
How shall this be known—and when known how shall it be acted on. 
Phrenologists have lately been engaged in hunting for an organ of self- 
destruction, and they will probably find it as they have found so many 
other organs, which must be separate, as they infer, because of the dis- 
tinctive character of the faculties and propensities which depend upon their 
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activity. But phrenology, though she has long since located confident- 
ly the organs of destructiveness and combativeness, has not saved.a 
single life by raising the friendly warning of danger from heads of evil 
conformation. She is only “wise after the event.” So we must not in- 
dulge in too sanguine expectations of aid from her, in anticipating the 
inclination to shorten life, but proceed to examine whether there are any 
other indications by which we may be guided to our task of prevention. 
Suicide—the most desperate of human acts, is often the result of motives 
apparently trifling, and in such cases is apt to be committed with great ap- 
parent deliberation. The slighter shades of ennui have occasioned it, as in 
Dr. Darwin’s patient, who complained to him that “a ride out in the morn- 
ing, and a warm parlour, and a pack of cards in the evening, comprised all 
that life affords.” We hardly wonder that after fifty years of sncha 
life he got tired of it and shot himself. Montaigne and others afford us 
cases of suicide from the most transient slights and mortifications. These 
excite our surprise as well as horror, but there are many others which 
move all our sympathies. When we hear ofthe voluntary death of a woman 
who has lost her honor—of a monarch dethroned—of a warrior beaten 
in his last battle, as when Brutus falls upon his sword after the fatal 
field of Phillippi—of a merchant irretrievably ruined in fortune and cre- 
dit—of a Physician, whose professional reputation is hopelessly blasted, 
as in the melancholy case of the attendant on the Princess Charlotte, we 
are ready to acknowledge that however we may be shocked at the deed, 
it is suggested by feelings common to our whole race. “Time, the great 
consoler,” can alone blunt the acuteness of mental sufferings in instances 
like these, and restore the tolerance of life. It is the judgment which is 
unsound in the suicide; death is chosen as a refuge, because of the as- 
sumed impossibility of enduring the train of evils in prospect; just as the 
duellist goes out to meet his antagonist because, if he refuse, he will be 
made to groan under an insupportable burden of obloquy and disgrace. 
A singular mstance of suicide from disordered perceptions, however, 
came under my own notice a short time since, attended with such remark- 
able confusion and even uncertainty of personal identity, that it deserves 
to be recorded. I was called hastily to see a man who had cut his own 
throat with a razor. It was exceedingly difficult to dress the wound of 
the patient on account of his earnest outcries against the ruffian who had 
held him down upon the floor and murdered him. 

Wherever a sufficient motive, then, presents itself to prompt to suicide 
any unhappy sufferer from whatever cause, he should be carefully watch- 
ed, and if need be, restrained by efficient control. Beyond this there are 
other circumstances, that ought to excite suspicion. Burrows says, that 
the propensity is most strongly marked in the eye and countenance, and 
that the look can scarcely be mistaken. I wish he had described it so as 
to enable us to recognize it, which I confess I have failed to do. It has 


occurred to me to lose two patients in this way, whom I was attending » 


for ordinary chronic complaints, without remarking in their appearance 
or manner any thing striking or unaccustomed. 

We should dread the development of this disposition, wherever it has 
been exhibited in the parents, or more remote ancestry—for a two-fold 
reason. Besides the transmission of such peculiar organization as will 
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render probable the transmission of hereditary tendencies, there must be 
a knowledge of the fact, which by affecting the imagination will bring 
into play the imitative principle. Of its strength we have numerous ex- 
amples;—in the Milcsian women—in the soldiers of the Hotel des Inva- 
lides, of whom G@ornel relates, that one having hung himself on a certain 
post, he was soon followed by twelve others, but the post was cut down 
and the evil put a stop to—in the island of Malta, when last taken 
session of by the British—at Versailles in 1793, when 1300 suicides are 
said to have taken place—and at Rouen, when 60 destroyed themselves 
in two months of 1806. 

Intemperance not unfrequently gives rise to a strong propensity to 
suicide. Every physician must have seen numerous examples of this 
kind. But after all, like the gouty predisposition, it can hardly be dis- 
covered until it has shown itself by some overt act. Such attempts are 
almost invariably repeated until successful. It behoves us, therefore, 
to make a person in this situation an object of the strictest attention, 
and most watchful care. 

2d. The next relation in which the sane or insane condition of an 
individual requires to be investigated, is that which I have expressed in 
the question—Is he violent or malicious?!—will he injure those about 
him? 

Man, in a civilized state, lives under numerous and habitual restraints 
to which he submits for the sake of general safety and comfort. But 
the preponderance of any emotion or passion removes these restraints, 
and reduces him again to the condition of a savage. While, therefore, 
any ecstasy of passion exists, the law should lay its powerful hand upon 
the subject with weight sufficient to substitute physical force for the sub- 
duing power of reason now dethroned. No matter what passion it may 
be, or how much ground for the indulgence of sympathy with the suf- 
ferer, he is unsafe while under its influence, and should he controlled. 
“Anger is a short madness,” says the Latin proverb: love is as mad 
as anger, and unhappily is not so brief; and terror, as the philsophical 
Cogan has well remarked, is one of the most dangerous of the passions. 
The perceptions of a man laboring under excessive terror are confused; 
he will destroy his best friend in fear of him. His yudgment is desper- 
ately perverted; he will “leap into a pit his life to save.” Here again 
we must speak of intemperance. “Ebrietas,” says Seneca, “nihil aliud 
est quam voluntaria insania;” and in all countrics governed by wise 
laws, restraints of physical efficiency should be provided for those who 

spontancously throw away the high privilege, and divest themselves 
of the strong controlling influence of reason. It is true, that in 
these civilized regions men are not armed with the sharp and deadly 
‘creese’ of the Malay; nor do we often see a voluntary madman ‘run a 
muck’ in our streets, menacing every one with his terrible weapon; but 
we have the unanimous testimony of our barristers and judges, that a 
very great majority of the high crimes and misdemeanors, which de- 
mand the severer grades of punishment, are committed under this de- 
moniacal possession. It is also true, that there are fiends in human 
shape, who murder for the mere sake of gratifying a destructive propen- 
sity, or under the influence of motives so slight, that they escape notice. 
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Now here again I object to the force of the general plea of insanity, or 
non compos mentis. I would inquire into the merits of the particular 
case, and let the crime take its character from the motive and purpose 
of the murderer, sane or insane. He who can imagine, contrive and 
execute an act of revenge, should suffer the penalty of the diabolical 
deed: he deserves no pity, and can claim no allowance at our hands. 
Not so, the unhappy wretch whose hallucination has pointed to this par- 
ticular conclusion, and who may have deprived of life the innocent, 
innocently—nay, with the benevolent purpose of doing good and confer- 
ring happiness. A woman, by name Wild, whose conduct was, in every 
other respect, entirely regular, spent several weeks in purchasing corro- 
sive sublimate in such small quantities as to attract no attention. She 
then administered enough of it to herself and her three children to cause 
the death of all. 

Pinel gives us two cases, which may serve as examples of the con- 
trasted states of mind of which I spoke above—one deserving punish- 
ment, the other demanding our pity. ‘The first is that of a youth, whom 
he traces from school, where he was characterized by a violent and 
quarrelsome disposition. As he grew up; although he distinguished him- 
self by occasional and repeated acts of beneficence, he was still familiar 
with disputes, wounds and law suits; and, if offended by a dog or horse, 
would instantly put it to deeth. At last he murdered a woman who 
had angered him, and was placed in perpetual confinement. His second 
exhibits forcibly the tenacity of this devilish propensity. A monomaniac 
vine-dresser, under the influence of religious excitement, attempted the 
murder of his wife, and actually sacrificed his two children to procure 
their eternal salvation. While confined for trial, he strangled a fellow- 
prisoner with the same view. On all other subjects, says Pinel, he was 
perfectly rational. After ten years solitary immurement in one of the 
cells of the Bicetre, he become so calm as to be permitted the range of 
the hospital court, and four years more good conduct confirmed the idea 
of his harmlessness. At the end of this time, however, he seized an 
opportunity which occurred, and cut the throats of two lunatics, and 
attacked his keepers with great fury. It was probably from the perusal 
of this interesting case that Brown was led to construct his touching 
and beautiful story of Wieland. 

3d. The third point which I propose to be inquired into by a court, is 
the competency of a witness—are his perceptions accurate—are the im- 
pressions made upon his senses in accordance with the usual and ordinary 
course of things! To destroy the value of his testimony it is not enough 
to prove him insane—non compos mentis. So was Browne—so Pascal— 
so Newton and Cowper—yet what Bench would not willingly have ad- 
mitted the testimony of these men on any question of fact on any of the 
common occurrences of life. The books abound with recitals of similar 
character, where a single hallucination, as it is called, a false percep- 
tion, a disorder of one of the senses, or of all of them upon one subject, 
or a disturbed and distorted judgment with regard to one opinion, doc- 
trine, inference, or sentiment, has existed through a series of years, or 
even a whole life, without impairing the faculties of the subject in any 
of his other relations, domestic or social; nay, many such persons have 
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been of the highest wouth wall usefulness. I surely need: not say, that 
the statements and opinions of the patient, in reference to any matter 
connected with the object of his hallucination, are altogether vitiated, 
and must not be received; but such a distinction could be readily made. 
It is, of course, also the duty of the court to ascertain the moral charac- 
ter of the insane, as wel] as of the sane witness—his ordinary veracity— 
his expressed regard for truth—his acknowledgment of the sanction of an 
oath. It is too generally taken for granted, that the lunatic has lost his 
moral sense, and takes a pleasure in tricks and deception. ‘This is by 
no means correct. The cunning so universally attributed to the maniac 
is developed by the restraints to which he is subjected. All prisoners— 
all slaves become false and sly—but of the insane in various modes, who 
do not require confinement, the majority are harmless, and frank, and 
candid. All that I contend for is, that a distinction should be made. Ifa 
lunatic has motive enough, he will probably deceive, but can we better 
trust the sane? Does not the law indeed follow out the general rule laid 
down by Sir Robert Walpole, that every man (sane or insane) has his 
rice? 

. 4th. Lastly—in reference to the capacity of any individual to manage 
his own affairs, we must not ask of those about him the general question 
merely—is he or not, compos mentis—for, as | have maintained, the infer- 
ence would be unfair and deeply unjust, if we decide, that because he is 
insane or laboring under some hallucination or undue propensity, he is 
unqualified to transact business or distribute his property at his death ac- 
cording to his own will. Each case should stand on its own merits, and 
the special habits and capacities of each subject be cautiously investiga- 
ted. Not to refer again to the innumerable host of suicides who, to the 
very moment of the fatal act, have carried on with precision and nice 
judgment all the engagements of life, and even taken the utmost pains to 
diminish the force of the shock which they were about to inflict upon the 
feelings of their friends, let us consider the miser, who in a beseiged city 
sells a mouse for a guinea, and starves witn the money in his grasp— 
let us think of Pascal, and Browne, and Newton, and Cowper, bright 
and glorious intellects, whose clouds were far from obscuring their whole 
sky. Almost all men who succeed in acquiring, by their own exertions, 
great wealth, exhibit certain eccentricities, which are undoubtedly de- 
fects of sanity, but which do not impair their full ability to take care of, 
and distribute rationally and properly, the sums they have accumulated. 

Many such instances might be mentioned: I will select two. I knew 
familiarly a man of great wealth, gathered by his own acuteness and in- 
dustry. In advanced age, his mind was obviously weakened even in 
regard to his property; so that while thoroughly aware of the extent of 
his possessions, and his total incapacity to spend one-third part of his 
income, he mingled with an exulting recollection of these facts, the 
strangest and most overwhelming dread of poverty, and was often melt- 
ed to tears in the contemplation of its approach. Yet he was exact in 
the arrangement of all his economy to the very last, and his will was 
drawn up with the utmost care and precision, The other is well known 
to all of us. In perusing the life of Stephen Girard, who is not struck 
with his pertinacious devotion to one sole object? Led forward by a 
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single aspiration, the hope of riches! what privations did he not readily 
encounter—what enjoyments did he not promptly forego? ‘Did Mace- 
donia’s madman or the Swede’ betray more obvious marks of a domi- 
nant propensity—a ruling passion—than this distinguished Frenchman? 
Distinguished not only for his untiring perseverance in the pursuit of 
wealth, and his unerring judgment as to the means of preserving and 
increasing it, but far more, and in a better sense, distinguished for the 
glorious use to which, at his death, he appropriated his accumulated 
millions—the instruction of the young, and the education of the poor 
and the orphan: in this last act of his life exhibiting an admirable 
effusion of the same spirit of benevolence which led him, in earlier days, 
to offer himself at Bush-Hill, like another Howard, to the service of the 
sick and the wretched, in that devoted house of pestilence and death. 





LINES WRITTEN AT THE GRAVE OF HENRY G. NIXON, ESQ. 
WHO FELL IN A DUEL. 


Dear Nixon! near thy lowly bed, 
Where now thy mortal ashes rest! 
The friend that lov’d, laments you dead, 
And feels what cannot be express’d! 

Oh! fatal was the deed and day, 
That wing’d thy spirit hence, away! 


Of honor nice, and dauntless soul, 
Too sensitive for human life— 
You could not, would not, brook control, 
Dishonor’d, fly from mortal strife— 
Oh no! thy bosom beat too high, 
From danger, or from death, to fly! 


And when the fatal hour it came, 
Then firm as adamant you stood, 
To save from blot your spotless fame, 
Or vent in streams your gen’rous blood. 
You fell, to speak, to rise no more, 
And died upon a bed of gore! 


Thy generous heart, enlighten’d mind, 
Thy firmness, eloquence and youth; 

Thy manners easy, frank, refin’d— 
Thy spotless purity and truth— 

Were unavailing—could not save 

Thy body from the cold, damp grave. 


Rest, then, in peace—the day will come 
Annihilating time and space, 
When victor o’er thy cheerless tomb, 
Your friends will see you face to face. 
Farewell till then!—you’re free from care— 
Your friend still toils and lingers here. 
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DESCENT OF ANEAS TO THE SHADES. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF GUIDING THE IMAGINATION BY TOPOGRAPHY IN WORKS OF FICTION, 


ILLUSTRATED BY AN EXAMINATION OF THE SIXTH BOOK OF VIRGIL’S ZNEID. 





NUMBER THREE. 





WuoeEver has been at the Grotto del Cane, or in the hot sulphur 
caverns between Naples and Puzzuoli, is perfectly aware of the effect of 
the exhalations from this soil; add to this, the volcanic matter, the ruins 
of ancient tombs, the occasional shakings of the earth: and some notions 
may be formed of the mythological relations of the restless and tortured 
Titans endeavoring to rise, and disturbing the soil under which they are 
buried, so as to create those fissures which emit the stench of their brim- 
stone graves to our upper world. 

The concluding lines of the poet, after the enumeration of several of 
the wretched culprits, are beautiful and highly instructive: 





617. sedet xternumque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus: Phlegyasque miserrimus omnes 
Admonet, et magna testatur voce per umbras; 
Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere Divos. 
Vendidit hic auro patriam, dominumque potentem 
Imposuit: fixit leges pretio atque refixit. 

Hic thalamum invasit nate, vetitosque hymenzos. 
Ausi omnes immane nefas, ausoque potiti 

Non mihi si lingue centum sint, oraque centum, 
Ferrea vox, omnes scelerum comprendere formas, 
Omnia penarum percurrere nomina possim. 


Unhappy Thesus doomed forever there 

Is fixt by fate on his eternal chair, 

And wretched Phlegias warns the world with cries 
(Could warning make the world more just or wise!) 
Learn righteousness, and dread the avenging deities. 
To tyrants others have their country sold, 

Imposing foreign laws for foreign gold. 

Some have old laws repealed, new statutes made, 
Not as the people pleased, but as they paid. 

With incest some their daughters’ beds profaned. 
All dared the worst of ill; and what they dared, attained. 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

And throats of brass inspired with iron lungs, 

I could not half those horrid crimes repeat, 

Nor half the punishment those crimes have met. 


This was the Tartarus, or Hell, into which, as I remarked, the hero 
did not enter, but with a view and description of which he was favored. 
The spot from which it was examined, was just beyond that described as 
the division of the roads, “Hic locus est partes ubi se via findit in ambas,” 
and is now called Croce via di Capella. At a short distance beyond it, 
on the road, is the Mercato di Sabato, where formerly stood a circus, 
which probably suggested to the poet the following description given by 
the priestess: 
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630. Cyclopum educta caminis 
Menia conspicio atque adverso fornice portas. 


The walls of Pluto’s palace are in view; 
The gate and iron arch above it stands, 
On anvils labored by the Cyclop’s hands. 


We have again, in a single expression of the poet, an admirable. coinci- 
dence with the site. 


633. Dixerat et pariter gressi per opaca viarum 
Corripiiint spatium medium, foribusque propinquant. 


She said, and through the gloomy shades they passed 
And chose the middle path. 


Just here, even at this day, the road branches into three parts; that to 
the right leads to the western extremity of Mare Morto, where it ap- 
proaches the Monte di Procida. Mythological writers inform us, that 
the Lethe touches on the confines of the infernal regions, a portion of 
which was in the ravines of this mountain, and thus, we may suppose 
this lake, which is formed by an influx from one of the deep indentings 
of the bay of Puzzuoli, is the fabled Lethe itself. On the left, the road 
leads towards Scalandrone and back to Averno. ‘The Spatium Medium 
will lead to the northeastern shore of the Mare Morto, or Lethe, and 
here are the Elysian fields; for again mythology informs us that the 
Lethe stretched along the borders of those happy regions. This 
middle path, then, was followed by the Trojan chieftain, who having 
performed the proper lustrations, and duly offered his golden bough, by 
placing it over the portal, was admitted. 

The difference of the soil and the variety of productions form here a 
contrast with the gloomy, the sterile, the volcanic and the rugged regions 
through which our way had lain before; and very naturally suggested 
to the Mantuan bard those happy lines: 


637. His demum exactis, perfecto munere Dive, 
Devenere locos lcetos, et amcena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas 
Largior hic campos ether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo. Solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 


These holy rites performed, they took their way 
Where long extended plains of pleasure lay. 
The verdant fields with those of heaven may vie, 
With ether vested and a purple sky. 

The blissful seats of happy souls below, 

Stars of their own and their own sun they know. 


The melody of the raptured poet now grows richer with the increas- 
ing grandeur of the scene, and perhaps few descriptions can be found to 
equal that which is given in his succeding lines. ‘To observe upon this, 
is not, however, our object. After due inquiry, he discovers the loved 
object of his search; their interview is in the midst of those gentle eleva- 
tions and the varying undulations which enrich this spot. ‘The Platonic 
system, modified with peculiar diversities of the poet’s own adoption, is 
beautifully unfolded. ‘The mingling of the universal mind with matter 
in its various modifications, the death of man, and his judgment. ‘They 
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who escape Tartarus, are generally doomed to a variety of purgations, 
according to the stains with which they are disfigured: 


735. Quin et supremo cum lumine vita relinquit 
Non tamen omne malum miseris, nec funditus omnes 
Corporee excedunt pestes: penitusque necesse est 
Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris. 
Ergo exercentur penis veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt. 


E’en when those bodies are by death resign’d, 
Some old, inherent spots are left behind— 

A sullying tincture of corporeal stains, 

Deep in the substance of the soul remains. 

Thus are her splendors dimm’d and crusted o’er 
With those dark vices that she knew before. 

For this the souls a various penance pay, 

To purge the taint of former crimes away.— Pitt. 


Of Elysium he proceeds then to say, after some special descriptions 
of the previous process of purgation: 





743. Exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elysium, et pauci leta arva tenemus. 


The few so cleansed to these abodes repair, 
And breathe in ample fields the soft Elysian air. 


However, this happiness is not to continue, for the transmigration of souls 
forms a part of the system: 


748. Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
Letheum ad fluvium Deus evocat agmine magno: 
Scilicet immemores supera ut convexa revisant, 
Rursus et incipiant in corpora velle reverti. 

Both those thin airy throngs thy eyes behold, 

When o’er their heads a thousand years have rolled, 
In mighty crowds to yon Lethwan flood 

Swarm at the potent summons of the god. 

There deep the draught of dark oblivion drain, 
Then they desire new bodies to obtain, 

And visit heaven’s etherial realms again. 


Thus, numbers who had never entered Elysium, but were detained in 
their state of purgation, were, according to this philosophic system, sent 
back with the happy souls to animate new bodies. 
With this view of the poet’s notion of Elysium, I shail hasten to com- 
pare the few remaining passages with the topography. 

At the moment when Anchises was discovered by his son, the poet 
describes his situation: 


: 679. At pater Anchises penitus convalle virenti 

Inclusas animas superumque ad lumen ituras, 
Lustrabat studio recolens: omnemque suorum 

Forte recensebat numerum, charosque nepotes, 
Fataque, fortunasque virum, moresque, manusque. 
But old Anchises in a flowery vale 

Reviewed his mustered race and took the tale. 
Those happy spirits which, ordained by fate, 

For future being and new bodies wait; 

With studious thought observed th’ illustrious throng, 
In Nature’s order as they passed along. 
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Their names, their fate, their conduct and their care, 
In peaceful senates and successful war. 


After having gone forward from the Mercato di Sabato, and stood on 
one of those pretty swellings of the ground, the hollows are exposed to 
view, and we find Anchises thus occupied in one of those delightful spots 
at some distance forward. The Mare Morto is also visible, with its 
open strand on the right, and it was to its banks that they who now 
pressed forward to re-enter mortal existence, were approaching; whilst 
amongst them, the great father of the Roman race was surveying his 
future progeny. A&neas went quickly forward to him, to a spot answer- 
ing the description, near the northeastern extremity of this lake; and 
after the first efforts to embrace his parent, Virgil informs us: 


703. Interea videt Aéneas in valle reducta 
Seclusum nemus et virgulta sonantia sylvis, 
Letheumque, domos placidas qui prenatat amnem. 
Hune circum innumere gentes populique volabant. 


Now in a secret vale the Trojan sees 

A separate grove, through which.a gentle breeze 

Plays with a passing breath, and whispers through the trees. 
And just before the confines of the wood, 

The gliding Lethe leads her silent flood. 

About the boughs an airy nation flew. 


And when the visiter expressed his desire to know who they were, the 
father answers: 





713. Anime, quibus altera fato 
Corpora debentur, Lethei ad fluminis undam 
Securos latices et longa oblivia potant. 


The souls that throng the flood 
Are those to whom, by fate, are other bodies owed. 
In Lethe’s lake they long oblivion taste; 

Of future life secure, forgetful of the past. 





Mentioning a desire, which he had long entertained, to give to his son 
the knowledge of his future descendants, he proceeds to give him that 
explanation, to which I have before drawn your attention, of the pro- 
cess of man’s existence, and of the Platonic system. It is here to be 
remarked, that, at this day, the scenery at this northeastern part of the 
lake is described with tolerable accuracy by the passage which has been 
quoted before the last, if we credit many who have seen and testify it. 
After the doctrinal communication, if I may so call it, Anchises is desir- 
ous to bring under his son’s observation the succession of heroes which 
he had been contemplating, and for this purpose the poet very naturally 
causes him to bring Aineas to a more elevated spot: 

732. Dixerat Anchises: natumque, unaque Sibyllam, 
Conventus trahit in medios turbamque sonantem: 


Et tumulum capit, unde omnes longo ordine possit 
Adversos legere, et venientem discere vultus. 


Thus having said, the father spirit leads 

The priestess and his son through swarms of shades, 
And takes a rising ground from thence to see 

The long procession of his progeny. 
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This is a spot called Puzzillo, and here the poet takes the opportunity 
of giving, through Anchises, that splendid enumeration of those sages 
and heroes whom he desired to celebrate, until the catalogue closes with 
that sublime and pathetic exclamation which procured wealth and fame 
for the writer: 


882. Heu! miserande puer! si qua fata aspera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris. 


Oh couldst thou shun the dreadful stroke of fate, 
Rome should in thee behold, with ravish’d eyes, 
Her pride, her darling, her Marcellus rise. 


A little above Puzzillo are the ruins of ancient vast structures, and 
this day, in the midst of them, is the parish church of St. Anne. The 
vestibule of which is marked by the canon as the spot where stood, in for- 
mer days, the gate which was selected by our poet as that of horn. 
This is on your right; and at a short distance on your left is Bacoli, not 
far from the tomb of Agrippina, here was the gate of ivory: 


893. Sunt gemine Somni porte: quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris: 
Altera, candenti perfecta nitens elephanto: 

Sed falsa ad ccelum mittunt insomnia manes. 


Two gates the silent courts of sleep adorn 

That of pale ivory, this of lucid horn,— 

Through this pale visions take their airy way, 
Through that false phantoms mount the realms of day. 


The Sybil and her companion having been dismissed by Anchises 
through the ivory gate: 


899. Ille viam secat ad naves, sociosque revisit. 


Straight to the ships Auneas took his way. 


In the very expression, ‘secat viam,’ the canon finds evidence of the cor- 
rectness of his illustrations, because there is a short path from Bacoli to 
the spot where the Trojans landed, which cuts straight across the penin- 
sula and at angles with the other roads over which we have gone. 


900. Tum se ad Caiete recto fert litore portum. 


Then steering by the strand he ploughs the sea, 
And to Caieta’s port directs his way,— 


which could not have been the case from Baiz, which is at the opposite side 
of the promontory from Cume, and within the bay of Puzzuoli; the 
voyage from which would require the rounding of that cape, and certainly 
could not be said to go recto litore; whereas, from the coast at Cume it 
is a plain direct course straight along the shore to Gaeta. 

I have thus endeavored to give you the principal illustrations exhibited 
by the learned Italian canon, to show that in this, which is amongst the 
finest books of descriptive poetry and splendid fiction, the great author 
was more guided than is generally imagined by a close and patient 
study of actual scenery. How far I have succeeded in conveying his 
reasoning, | cannot say: how far I have sustained my position, it is for 
you to judge. 
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RAIL-ROADS.—THE SOUTH AND THE WEST. 


A NoBLER enterprize has seldom been conceived, than that of connect- 
ing the Ohio river with the Atlantic, by a line of rail-roads extending 
from Cincinnati to Charleston. This gigantic project has just been sub- 
mitted to the public, in an address from a committee of the citizens of 
Cincinnati to the people of South-Carolina, Georgia, Florida, North- 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. Among the members of this committee 
we find the names of James Taylor of Kentucky, George W. Dunn of 
Indiana, and Gen. Harrison and Dr. Drake of Ohio, and other gentle. 
men, known to be among the most respectable and influential men in 
those States. This address is accompanied by a full report on the 
subject of the proposed rail-road, to which is annexed highly interesting 
letters from two distinguished civil and military engineers, embracing 
calculations and statements, designed to explain the character and prac- 
ticability of the undertaking—the distances, probable expense, and 
immense advantages that must arise from its execution. In a political, 
economical and social point of view, it is shown that such a road would 
be of incalculable value to the Southern and Western States. As the 
subject brought by this publication to the view of the people of South- 
Carolina, is vastly important, and cannot fail to be deeply interesting, 
we shall here present a few extracts from the documents before us, to 
which we will add a few remarks, calculated to bring the subject fairly 
before our readers. 

It appears that a meeting of the citizens of Cincinnati was held on the 
10th of August last, at which the following resolution was submitted, viz. 


‘Resolved, that a committee of three be appointed to inquire into the practica- 
bility and advantages of an extension of the proposed rail-road, from Paris into the 
State of South-Carolina,” 


which being unanimously adopted, Dr. Drake, Mr. Blakewell and Mr. 
Williams were appointed the Committee. The meeting then adjourned 
to Saturday the 15th, when a number of gentlemen from Newport and 
Covington were also present. A report having been first made on the 
subject of the rail-road to Paris, Dr. Drake, from the committee on the 
extension of the road into the Southern States, submitted an able report, 
from which we will now make a few extracts: 


‘The States which border on the Ohio, or which are watered by its great tributary 
streams, are western or tramontane Pennsylvania and Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee; nearly through the centre of which that river 
flows, almost parallel with the sea coast of the old Southern States. From the 
seven States abovementioned, there are highways of communication with the 
ocean in but two directions—northeast and southwest. The former, consisting of 
several distinct lines of river, canal, macadamized and rail-road communication, 
reaches the Atlantic Ocean between the west end of Long-Island Sound and the 
mouth of the Chesapeake Bay—from New-York to Norfolk—a distance, on a 
straight line, of three hundred miles: the latter communicates with the Gulf of 
Mexico by the delta of the Mississippi. Between these two points of marine con- 
nection with the interior, is a coast nearly three thousand miles in extent, consti- 
tuting the seaboard of Southern Virginia, North and South-Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi, with which the States in the Valley of the 
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Ohio have no direct communication, even by means of a good post-road, so that 
the mail to the northern frontier of Georgia and the Carolinas, not three hundred 
miles distant from the banks of the Ohio, in a straight line, is actually sent by 
Washington City, on a route nearly four times as long.” x * * 

“Starting, perhaps, from more than one point on the Ohio.river, in the State of 
Kentucky, this road should stretch nearly south; and branching, when it enters 
the Carolinas and Georgia, te reach their tide-waters at several different places. 
Taking Cincinnati as a city intermediate between Maysville and Louisville, and 
Charleston as intermediate between Wilmington in North-Carolina, and Augusta 
in Georgia, the road might be said, more especially, to connect Cincinnati and 
Charleston; and may, for convenience in this report, take its length and designa- 
tion from those two cities. Starting from the former, or rather from the opposite 
bank of the Ohic river, in Newport or Covington, it would traverse the State of 
Kentucky to the Cumberland Gap, near the southwestern angle of the State of 
Virginia, then cross the State of Tennessee, and, ascending the valley of the 
French Broad, in North-Carolina, arrive at Greenville, or some other point, in 
South-Carolina, beyond the Alleghany mountains, whence it may pass down to 
Augusta, in Georgia, by one branch, and by another more immediately to Charles- 
ton, in the direction of Columbia. In traversing North-Carolina, it might, with 
facility, the surface of the country permitting, be connected, by a lateral road, 
with the projected Cape Fear and Yadkin Rail-way, which, passing through 
Fayetteville, is to terminate at Beaty’s Ford, on the Catawba river. 

‘The distance between Cincinnati and Charleston, on a straight line, is about 
five hundred, which would probably require a road of seven hundred miles. 
South-Carolina, however, has already made a rail-way one hundred and thirty-five 
miles in length, to Hamburg, on the Savannah river, opposite Augusta, nearly in 
the direction of Cincinnati; and the contemplated rail-road to Paris, in Bourbon 
county, Kentucky, exactly in the course of Charleston (for the construction of 
which there are, in the opinion of your committee, a great many weighty reasons 
of a local nature), would have a length of about ninety miles, thus leaving but four 
hundred and seventy-five miles to complete this new and most important com- 
munication, between the interior and the seaboard of the South.”—pp. 4, 5. 


Having thus explained the route and distances of the proposed road, 


the report then proceeds to shew the connections which it would estab- 
lish: 


“From the maritime terminations, and the lateral branches of this extended 
trunk, let us turn our attention to the northern or continental connections which it 
would establish. 

“These would extend, both east and west, from Cincinnati, for several hundred 
miles, and through every intervening northern point. First, the Ohio river would 
connect it with western Virginia and western Pennsylvania—embracing the val- 
leys of the Great Kenhawa, Monongahela and Alleghany rivers: second, the Ohio 
and Erie canal, from Portsmouth to Cleveland, already finished; the Miami and 
Maumee canal, in progress from Cincinnati to Lake Erie, uniting, at Fort Wayne, 
with the the Erie and Wabash canal of Indiana; and the Mad-river and Sandusky 
rail-road from Dayton to the Lake, the execution of which has commenced, would 
connect it with the entire chain of northern lakes, from the Falls of Niagara to the 
Straits of Mackinac, and even Green Bay, on the western shore of Lake Michigan, 
including the eastern border of Wisconsin Territory, north or maritime Illinois 
and Indiana, the whole of Michigan Territory, a part of Upper Canada, and the 
centre and northern declivity of Ohio: third, the Wabash and Erie canal just 
mentioned, and the rail-road from Lawrenceburg, at the mouth of the Great Miami, 
to Indianapolis, already begun, would carry its advantages into the depths of 
Indiana: fourth, the Ohio river from Cincinnati to the Mississippi would connect it, 
beneficially, with south and west Illinois, Missouri, and the immense extent of 
unsettled territory watered by the upper Mississippi and Missouri rivers. Thus 
the proposed main trunk, from Cincinnati to Charleston, would resemble an im- 
mense horizontal tree extending its roots through, or into, ten States, and a vast 
expanse of uninhabited territory, in the northern interior of the Union, while its 
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branches would wind through half as many populous States on the soythern sea- 
board, 

“The extent of this injand communication from north to south, through the cen- 
tre of the United States, would comprehend at least fifteen degrees of latitude, and 
could only be compared with that established by the Mississippi river. .It would 
not, indeed, be limited by the continent, for, as many important islands of the 
West Indies are contigious to South-Carolina, they would, in fact, be campre- 
hended in the new facilities of intercourse that would be established between the 
south and north, and should, therefore, be taken into the estimate. 

‘‘Of the physical practicability of constructing the main trunk of the proposed 
rail-way across the States of Kentucky, Tennessee and North-Carolina, your com- 
mittee see no reason to entertain a doubt. It is true, that it must traverse many 
of the branches of the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, and scale the southern 
extremities of the Alleghany mountains. One of the branches, however, of the 
latter river, the French Broad, as we have already seen, originating on the slopes 
of the Blue Ridge, the most southern of.the mountain chains, runs to the north, 
traversing the western angle of North-Carolina, to unite with the Tennessee, thus 
opening a pass through a part of the mountains, and inviting to the enterprize. Of 
the height of the remaining mountains, your committee cannot speak with confi- 
dence, but believe it to be less than that of the Alleghanies, where they are tra- 
versed by the rail-road and canals from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. However this 
may be, no decision of the question of physical practicability can be made, but by 
competent engineers, on an actual examination of the route.”—pp. 6, 7. 


On the subject of the cost of the work, the committee say: 


“The question of expense can of course only be settled by the same means. 
Assuming that the projected rail-road from the Ohio river, opposite Cincinnati, to 
Paris, in Bourbon county, Kentucky, will, from the considerations limited to the 
region of country concerned, be most certainly executed, and referring to the 
actual completion of the rail-road from Charleston to Augusta, the intervening 
section would not, as we have seen, exceed four hundred and seventy-five miles, 
which, at the high price of twelve thousand five hundred dollars per mile, 
would not amount to six millions of dollars: a sum not greater than is about to be 
expended by a company of capitalists, in the construction of a rail-way within the 
State of New-York, to run nearly parallel with her grant canal, and connect the 
same waters with the same city.” * * * 

“In the opinion of your committee, the States of Kentucky, Tennessee and the 
Carolinas, might, in their sovereign.capacity, execute this work, and make it a rich 
and lasting source of revenue; and, they have as little doubt, that the incorporated 
joint stock companies would at once be able to command the requisite capital.”— 
pp. 7-9. 


The advantages to result from this work, are thus set forth in the 
Report: 


‘‘Your committee are of opinion, that the strongest motives exist for the imme- 
diate execution of this great work. At least half the people of the Union, com- 
prehended, in whole or in part, in East-Florida, Georgia, South-Carolina, North- 
Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinios 
and Missouri, are interested in its completion, as they would instantly participate 
in its advantages; and, as your committee believe, need only to mriares ie the 
subject, to be at once aroused to efficient action.” * * 

“Stretching boldly from north to south, and, with the present and hes public 
works of the States between the Ohio river ond the lakes, establishing a high road 
of communication through nearly all the climates and varieties of soil, productions, 
and people of the United States, it would forever stand alone and conspicuous 
among the public works of the Union, both in the kind and amount of commercial 
and social intercourse which. it would promote. 

“The sustenance and manufactures of the corn States, from Kentucky to Michi- 
gan, would instantly pass along it to the southern consumer, of the region from 
Cape Florida to Chesapeake Bay, avoiding all the delays, commissions, dangers 
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of the river, and dangers and damages of a tropical sea voyage, which belong to 
the Mississippi and Gulf route; and even much of the produce that might be 
designed for coasting or foreign exportation, would reach the sea-ports of South- 
Carolina and Georgia by the same channel, instead of going to New-Orleans or 
New-York. On the other hand, the tropical productions of the northeast of Cuba, 
and of East-Florida—their spices, sugar, oranges, lemons and figs; and the indigo, 
rice and cotton of Georgia and Carolina, would, by the same direct route, pene- 
trate, in a few days, the interior of the continent, and spread among the consumers, 
even to the shores of Lake Superior. 

‘Some of your committee, indeed, incline to the belief, that the same channel 
would, at no distant time, become an inlet for many of the productions and manu- 
factures of foreign countries; for commerce, as far as possible, should be based 
upon a direct exchange of productions and commodities. Thus, the shipping 
merchants of Charleston and Savannah might barter their cotton in Europe for 
manufactures required by the people of the States in the Valley of the Ohio, and 
exchange the same for their sustenance; the whole operation, both continental and 
marine, being performed without the instrumentality of any other money, than that 
employed in defraying the expenses of transportation. 

“Of the amount of the business that would, at length, be conducted on this 
national high-way, the committee scarely dare to speak. ‘To them it appears of a 
magnitude, which they fear the meeting and the community at the present time 
would regard as extravagant and incredible. By the existing population of the 
portions of the country, even now connected with the work, there would be a great 
amount of travelling and transportation; but the extent to which it would augment 
the population of the zone of country through which it would pass; the impulse to 
agriculture it would impart; the manufacturing establishments it would set up, and 
the lateral turnpikes, rail-roads and canals it would suggest, to new districts of 
country, from the western slopes of the Alleghany mountains to the banks of the 
Mississippi, from the sea to the lakes, would make it the parent of a great system 
of central internal improvement, and enable it to augment the amount of its articles 
of transportation to an indefinite degree.”—pp. 9-11. 





Of the social advantages to be derived from this road, the committee 
very justly remark: 


“But the most interesting and affecting consequences that would flow from the 
execution of this enterprize, would be the social and political. 

‘“‘What is now the amount of personal intercourse between the millions of 
American fellow-citizens of North-Carolina, South-Carolina and Georgia, on the 
one hand, and Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, on the other? Do they not 
live and die in ignorance of each other; and, perhaps, with wrong opinions and 
prejudices, which the intercourse of a few years would annihilate forever? Should 
this work be executed, the personal communication between the north and 
south would instantly become unprecedented in the United States. Louisville 
and Augusta would be brought into social intercourse; Cincinnati and Charleston 
be neighbors; and parties of pleasure start from the banks of the Savannah for 
those of the Ohio river. The people of the two great valleys would, in summer, 
meet in the intervening mountain region of North-Carolina and Tennessee, one of 
the most delightful climates in the. United States; exchange their,opinions, compare 
their sentiments, and blend their feelings—the north and the south would, in fact, 
shake hands with each other, yield up their social and political hostility, pledge 
themselves to common national interests, and part as friends and brethren.”—pp. 
11, 12. ; 


To this Mr. Williams, the civil engineer, in his report, adds: 


“By means of the proposed work we’ should enter into the closest connexion 
and union of feeling, with those to whom we are total strangers, farther than the 
mere circumstance of belonging to the same great confederacy makes us familiar. 
At present, in a national point of view, we have less sympathy for our fellow-citi- 
zens of South-Carolina, than we have with those of Louisiana, although the sepa. 
ration from the latter, both by distance and national origin, is greater than from the 
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former. Construct but the proposed work, and we should habitually call those 
our neighbors and friends, Who now feel to us as foreigners. Intermarriages 
would take place, and personal acquaintance would be the result, followed by 
friendships, instead of the present estrangement from those who are politically our 
brethren. As things are, some of us transfer our dislike of slavery to the persons 
of the slave owners; but were we more intimately acquainted with the circum- 
stances that surround them, we should treat the subject as their misfortune— 
not their crime; and instead of viewing the condition of slaves as always to be 
abhorred, we should be brought to believe that, odious as slavery in the abstract 
may be, it is often greatly to be preferred to degraded liberty. Our fellow-citi- 
zens of the south, by becoming better acquainted with us, would not be so liable 
to mistake the opinions of a few for the prevailing sentiments of the north and 
west. Individually, I hail every effort to unite the slaveholder and the non-slave- 
holder more closely together, as tending to perpetuate our Union, to promote 
morality, increase religion, and to establish universal freedom upon a proper and 
safe basis. ‘The south, possessing a slave population, whose physical strength 
increases in a ratio greater than that of their owners, will, no doubt, view this 
additional bond of union with their white brethren as auspicious of their own 
safety.”—p. 19. 


From the letter of E. D. Mansfield, Esq. a civil engineer, we extract 
the following valuable statements: 


“The distance, in comparison with other routes, to the Atlantic, may be stated 
in round numbers as follows: 


1. From Cincinnati to Lexington or Paris, about - -.-.-- 80 miles. 
2. Thence to Cumberland Gap, -----------+----- 130 «* 
3. Thence to the junction of French Broad, etc. - - - - - - - 52 6 
4. Thence by the French Broad and Saluda, to Columbia,§.C. 215 « 
5. Thence to Charleston, -------- - 6 werd © oe 6 oe 130 « 
Total distance, - -...-...22ec-+8-. 607 «“ 
The distance from Cincinnati to New-York, by the way of the 
lakes, 18 «eee eee w eer eee ese reece eeccece 950 miles, 
Distance to Philadelphia, by the way of Pittsburg, - - - - - - 850 « 
Distance to Baltimore, by the way of Wheeling, - - - - - - - 650 « 
Distance to Mobile, by the valley of the Tennessee, - - - - - 780 «“ 


‘Thus, we perceive, that assuming Cincinnati as the centre—and it is central as 
respects the Ohio river—the Charleston route is three hundred and forty miles 
nearer to the seaboard than by the New-York route; two hundred and forty nearer 
than by Philadelphia; forty nearer than by Baltimore; and one hundred and seventy 
nearer than by Mobile. ‘To this we may add, that nothing makes New-York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore seem so much nearer, but the constant intercourse 
which commerce and enterprize keeps. And what prevents this to the south, but 
the want of any means of communication? The articles raised by the Ohio Valley 
and the southern Atlantic, are reciprocally necessary to each other; and such as 
each frequently obtain by very roundabout means. 

“In respect to time, the difference is quite as striking. 

“Allowing twelve miles an hour, an average rate for freight cars and a reason- 
able allowance for stoppages, the time required to transport goods from Charleston 
to Cincinnati will not exceed sixty hours—two days and a half—say three days. 
Now to transport goods from New-Orleans to Cincinnati will require, under the 
most favorable circumstances, ten days; from New-York, ten or twelve; from 
Philadelphia, eight or ten; and from Baltimore, with the aid of a rail-road over the 
mountains, four. With this geographical advantage, and also that of being much 
less exposed to ice and snow, we should think it only necessary to determine the 
feasibility of the plan, to cause capitalists—especially those of Charleston—to at 
once engage in it. No difficulties of construction can be apprehended, except those 
which are from the Cumberland mountain and Blue Ridge; as it must be observed, 
that the Smoky mountain, one of the highest of the mountain range, is traversed 
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by the valley ol the French Broad. In reference to the height of the Blue Ridge, 
it may be said that Darby, in his ‘View of the United States,’ represents the plain 
which contains the height of the Appalachian chain, as highest in the northeast, 
and gradually declining to the southwest—so that the blue ridge in Carolina ought 
to be of less height than in Virginia—over which rail-road routes have been sur- 
veyed, and fouiid practicable; or in Pennsylvania, over which they have actually 
been constructed. I see in the article prepared by Judge Peck of Tennessee, for 
Silliman’s Journal, 1832, that the Blue Ridge has been estimated at four thousand 
feet; but, it is added, that the ascent is so gradual, that the traveller can scarcely 
realize its superior height. If this be the case, it must present much less obstacle 
than the abrupt ridges of Pennsylvania, over which the Alleghany and Portage 
rail-road has ascended two thousand five hundred feet, and been found a safe and 
easy passage.” * * * * * 

“Of the trade and productions which are to sustain it. 

“The region of the Carolinas produce cotton and rice; Ohio and Kentucky, 
grain, tobacco, pork and beef. Their productions being different, there would 
be a large trade from this source only; but independent of that, Charleston is an 
Atlantic port, carrying on a large trade, in both exports and imports; hence, it 
would open a new market for the agricultural productions of the west, and a new 
supply for those of foreign countries. This argument alone ought to be sufficient 
for northern Kentucky and east Tennessee, so far cut off, as they now are, from 
market. 

“There is still another source of commerce in the great variety and extent of 
the mineral region of Tennessee and North-Carolina, through which this road 
would pass, and whose articles of export would be in demand at either end of 
the line. Among these articles are coal, iron, salt, slate, lead, zinc and gypsum; 
a larger variety of minerals than probably any other portion of the United States 
presents. ‘To these must also be added gold, which, though not of much advan- 
tage in the estimated carriage of a rail-road, will, it is presumed, not be despised 
anywhere. 

“T am also informed by the most intelligent merchants, that Charleston would 
possess great advantages over New-Orleans, as a shipping port for the staple 
products of this district; that it would not only be reached by a shorter passage, 
but, owing to the course of the trade winds and gulf stream, would afford a quicker 
voyage to the West-Indies, and other foreign marts.”—pp 14-17. 


Supposing these facts to be accurately stated (and they are confirmed 
by such a knowledge of the country as we possess, as well as from an 
examination of the map which accompanies the report), it seems to be 
fully established, that a connexion between the great western waters 
and the Atlantic Ocean, can be more easily and cheaply established 
by a rail-road leading from Cincinnati to Charleston, than by any other 
route. It is more than probable that some deviations from the line laid 
down in the map, may be found necessary. The proposed line is from 
Cincinnati to Paris, or Lexington, Kentucky, thence to Knoxville in 
Tennessee, and ascending the valley of the French Broad in North- 
Carolina, arrive at Greenville, or some other point m South-Carolina, 
whence it may pass over to Augusta in Georgia, by one branch, and, 
by another, to Charleston, by the way of Columbia. The distance, 
by this route, is supposed to be about seven hundred miles; whereas, in 
a straight line, it would not exceed five hundred. We think it proba- 
ble that fifty miles, at least, of the distance on the proposed route might 
be saved, by pursuing a route differing in some respects from that which 
has been marked out. But this of course must depend on the informa. 
tion to be derived from a minute topographical survey of the whole 
country. 

While some respect must of course be paid to the claims of the places 
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through, or near which, the road may be made to pass, it will be neces- 
sary not to sacrifice too much to mere local considerations. The truth 
is, that such a road would soon convert the most unproductive region, 
through which it may be carried, into a fertile and populous country. 
Corn, meat, coal, and a variety of other productions, which, from the 
difficulty of transportation, cannot now find a market, would then be- 
come profitable articles of commerce; while, on the other hand, rice, 
cotton, sugar, coffee, and foreign manufactures of every description, 
which are received in exchange for the productions of the South, would 
be furnished to the consumers of these articles in the West, on better 
terms than they could be obtained from any other quarter. We can 
conceive of no trade more mutually advantageous, than that which would 
consist in the exchange of the cotton and rice of the South (or what is the 
same thing, the foreign goods received in return for our cotton and rice), 
for the productions of the West, consisting precisely of these very arti- 
cles, which can be most easily and cheaply raised there, and for which 
our climate and soil are least adapted, such as grain, horses, meat, etc. 
Under a system of moderate duties on all foreign goods—such duties as 
will eventually be imposed under the ‘compromise bill’—we have no 
doubt, that by means of the proposed rail-road, Charleston would be 
able to furnish the entire region through which the road would pass, and 
the whole contiguous country, as well as a large portion of the territory 
watered by the tributary streams of the Ohio and Mississippi, and those 
bordering on the great lakes, with foreign goods, cheaper than they could 
be procured elsewhere; and receiving our returns in the productions of 
the West, we should obtain these in such abundance, as would give a 
new face to the whole South. 

If he is justly considered a benefactor to the human race, who con- 
trives a plan by which two blades of grass can be made to grow where 
but one grew before, what shall we say of a scheme by which milkions 
of men shall be furnished with two yards of cloth, two pounds of sugar 
and two pounds of meat, as the reward of the same amount of labor 
and capital, by which he can now procure one?—and this we have no 
doubt would be the result, should this grand enterprize be crowned with 
success. We are satisfied that the condition even of our slaves would 
be so much improved, that a regular daily allowance of meat would be- 
come as universal in the Jower, as it is now in the upper country; and 
that bacon and eggs, corn, lard and poultry, would be nearly as cheap 
in the Charleston market as they now are in Cincinnati—the cheapest 
and most abundant country in the known world. The advantage to our 
Western brethren would not be derived so much from any increase in 
the price of their productions, as in the increased quantity for which 
they would then find a market, and the superior cheapness of the goods 
which they would receive in exchange. The Ohio farmer who, receiv- 
ing two cents a pound for his beef, fifty cents a dozen for his poultry, 
and twenty cents a bushel for his corn, and having a market for but a 
limited quantity of each, even at these prices, now finds it unprofitable 
to raise more than a small amount of these articles, would doudle his 
production, if he could obtain only a moderate increase in the price, 
provided he was sure of a market for all that he could produce. So, 
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on the other hand, the demand for foreign manufactured goods being 
limited, at the South, to our own consumption, no more are imported 
than we find necessary to supply this demand. But let such a trade 
as this to the western country be once opened, and our importations from 
abroad could only be limited by the demands of the West; and supposing 
these exchanges to be mutually profitable—and without reciprocal profits 
no trade can long exist—how great must be the addition to the happiness 
and comfort, wealth and prosperity of the country from this source! 

Of the political and social advantages resulting from such an inter- 
course, we shall here say nothing further, than that we should consider 
the opening of such a channel with the western country, as this road 
would present, as affording security for our slave institutions. There is 
far less of the fanatical anti-slavery spirit in the Western than in the 
Northern States. ‘There are no Tappans and Garrisons there; nor do 
we believe that the Englishman Thompson, would be suffered to carry 
on his operations in any part of the West, as he has lately done in the 
Northern States. If this projected intercourse, therefore, between the 
South andthe West, should have a tendency to divert the current of 
trade, and give it a new direction, this will only be a just retribution for 
the incessant and dangerous attacks made upon us from the North. In 
every aspect of the question, it must be greatly beneficial to us to open 
a new channel of trade, and to find new customers in the people of the 
‘far West,’ to give them a strong inducement for sustaining Southern 
institutions, thus binding together two great quarters of the Union by 
the endearing bonds of mutual sympathies and common interests. 





STANZAS. 


Once I had dream’d—how fondly dream’d 
No word of mine shall tell— 

And in thine eyes, I thought there seem’d 
A look that wish’d me well. 


But now, alas, that dream has fled, 
Such bliss I ne’er can see; 

Hope’s sweetest flow’rs, forever dead, 
Can bloom no more for me. 


Welcome, ye undivided cares, 
I'll wend my lonely way; 

No faithful heart my sorrow shares, 
No love for me shall pray. 


Once I had thought—what fondly thought, 
*Tis now too late to tell— 

So dearly lov’d! so warmly sought! 
Sweet girl, sweet friend, farewell. 
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LITERARY COINCIDENCES. 


TuE entire ground of the following often-cited passage of Akenside, 
is certainly found in one of Cicero’s Treatises; and we may well add it 
to our preceding instances of successful amplification: 


‘‘Action treads the path, 
‘In which Opinion says he follows good, 

Or flies ftom evil; and Opinion gives 

Report of good or evil, as the scene 

Is drawn, by Fancy, lovely or deformed. 

Thus her report can never there be true, 

Where Fancy cheats th’ intellectual eye 

With glaring colors and distorted lines. 

Is there a man who, at the sound of death, 

Sees ghastly shapes of terror conjured up 

And black before him—nought but death-bed groans, 
And fearful prayers, and plunging, from the brink 
Of light and being, down a gloomy void, 

An unknown depth? Alas! in such a mind, 

If no bright forms of excellence attend 

The image of his country, nor the pomp 

Of sacred senates, nor the guardian voice 

Of Justice on her throne, nor aught that wakes 
The conscious bosom with a patriot’s flame, 

Will not Opinion tell him, that to die, 

Or stand the hazard, is a greater ill, 

Than to betray his country? And, in act, 

Will he not choose to be a wretch, and live? 
Pleasures of the Imagination. 





Cicero, in like manner, speaking of this dread of pain and death, says: 


‘Quod huic officium, que laus, quod decus erit tanti, quo’) adipisci cum dolore 
corporis velit, qui dolorem summum malum sibi persuaser''? quam porro quis 
ignominiam, quam turpitudinem non pertulerit, ut effugiat dolorem, si id summum 
malum esse decreverit?”—De dolore tolerando. 


The thought with which Plutarch introduces the trst Life (that of 
Theseus) in his Parallels, mig!it we ‘ll be taken, for tucir general pro- 
logue, by all who attempt a nation’s history, in its first rude beginnings. 
Let the adversaries of Nie bulr say what they will, poctic legends have 
every where been the earliest form of preserving the memory of events; 
and this the Cheronzan sage seems to have known inl well: 


OQeawee ev THIS yearygaplous, ol if opixol TO Oiage! uyovTn FHV YVeov QUTO)V 
TOIS earxierug ee peas TON mre MIEZEVTEC, Eviors wacarye UDstw, 661 Ta0" saé- 
xEIva Sives Cvvdeor Koi Syeiivdsig, | aug Gidvis, % Lxvdixov xpsog, 4 oer LY 0S 

TEN NY OS, etc. 


“As historic w Titers, in the description of parti cular rerions suppressing, in the 
remoter parts, whatever is im perfectly known, note, in the margin of their maps, 
that the countries beyond are unsightly and savage with waste and drought, or form 
impenetrable marshes, or Scythian peaks, or Seni seas,” etc. 


This same practice, Prior turns to account, in illustration of the theo- 
ries of psychologists, that fill all the terre incognite of the brain with 
faculties no better known than their residences: 

22 
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“So geographers, in Afric’s maps, 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
ay And o’er unhabitable downs 
hy Place elephants, instead of towns.”—Alma. 
i ° “ic? 
} | The fine thought in Addison’s Cato— 
“Great Pompey’s shade complains that we are slow, 
And Scipio’s ghost walks unrevenged amongst us”— 
bi is obviously from Lucan’s 


‘‘Umbraque erraret Crassus inulta.” 


ai, himself—has been versified by Swift: 


‘Whenever Fortune sends 

if Disasters to our dearest friends, 

: Altho’ we outwardly may grieve, 
We’re often laughing in our sleeve.” 





‘Tanta vecordia innata, ut malis gaudeat alienis.” 


phenomena of the sentiments: 


‘Suave mari magno, turbantibus equora ventis, 
E tuto alterius longum spectare laborem:” 


it from them;” and slew himself, with his own hand. 





customed delicacies: 


“But, hang it! to poets, who seldom can eat, 
Your very good mutton’s a very good treat. 
Such dainties to them, their health it might hurt: 


Tis like sending them ruffles, when wanting a shirt.” 
This is precisely the complaint of Sorbiere, against his former friend, 
Clement IX. The latter, after his elevation to the tiara, was profuse to 
“I] envoie,” 


his ancient crony, of every thing, except solid benefits. 
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. La Rochefoucault’s most misanthropic notion—that one ever finds, in 
4 the misfortune of even his friends, something whereat to congratulate 


a This Terence stigmatizes as (in a something stronger form, perhaps) 
the most odious of human infirmities: he speaks of one who has 


Lucretius and Montaigne have touched, in a gentler way, upon the same 


a “Car, au milieu de la compassion, nous sentons au dedans je ne s¢ais quelle 
aigre—doulce poincte de volupté maligne, a veoir souffrir aultruy.” 


The famous phrase of the Imperial Guard under Cambronne, has 
; , every where attracted a just admiration. Summoned to accept quarter, 
he replied, with’all the pride of that heroic corps, “La Garde meurt, et 
ne se rend pas”—“This regiment is not in the habit of surrendering.” 
7 Whether or not it was in emulation of this instance, that the famous 
| English dandy corps was used to say, “The Tenth don’t dance,” we 

| pretend not to determine: but, at least, the brave reply seems not a little 
allied to that ancient one, recited by Plutarch (Life of Cesar) of Gran- 
nius Petronius; who, when offered mercy by Scipio, answered, “The 
soldiers of Cesar are accustomed to grant life to others—not to receive 


Goldsmith’s pleasant reason for not sharing his haunch of venison 
with some of his brother-bards, is, the fear of spoiling them by unac- 


cried Sorbiere, “des confitures 4 un homme qui manque de pain—des 
jabots, 4 celui qui n’a pas de chemise.” 
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Let me pursue, a little further, the coincidences, which Pope offers: a 
poet abounding in these things,—as, indeed, all poets must do, who have 
added to the imagination, that art, that cultivation, that learning, without 
which the happiest fancy must remain but barren and undelightful. 

The following scenes deduced from the “stricken deer,” in “As you 
like it,” Act II. Scene 1st. With it, the little song of Moore, (‘Come 
rest in this bosom’) need only be mentioned. 


“So the struck deer, in some sequestered part, 

Lies down to die, the arrow at his heart:° 

There, hid in shades, and wasting day by day, 

Inly he bleeds, and pants his life away.”—Pope. 

The exceedingly agreeable image, in Thompson’s fine encomium on 

Industry— 

“And hence even Winter fills her withered lap 

With blushing fruits, and plenty, not her own”— 
is transmitted to him, through Pope, from Virgil. The latter, in a very 
lively figure, describes the grafted tree as wondering to see itself adorned 
with foliage and fruits not proper to it— 


‘“Miraturque novos frondes et non sua poma.”—Georgics. 


Pope applies the same thought, to describe the progress to ruin of a 
rustic beauty; who, emerging from the condition of a waiting-maid, 


“In atranslated suit then tries the town, 
With borrowed pins, and patches not her own.” 


The next is not to be mistaken: 


“IT never knew any man, in my life, who could not bear another’s misfortunes 
perfectly like a christian.—Pope’s Thoughts, in Warton’s Ed. 


‘Nous avons tous assez de philosophie pour bien supporter les maux d’autrui.”— 
Rochefoucault; Maximes. 


In one of Dryden’s fine Prefaces, (each of which is often a finished 


dissertation) this illustration occurs. 


“There is often a jaundice in the eyes of great men; they see not those, whom 
they raise, in the same colours with other men: all whom they affect, look golden 
to them, when the gilding is only in their own distempered sight.” 


This, Pope has poetically appropriated, in the ‘Essay on Criticism:’ 


“All seems infected, thatthe infected spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye.” 


Boileau, in his remarks on Longinus, traces to the Latin Medea, that 
fine instance of the sublime, in Corneille’s Medea, where the enchant- 
ress is boasting, to her confederate, that, beset on all sides, as she is, she 
yet possesses resources amply capable of yielding her not only safety, 
but revenge. Nérine, however, attempts to make her feel the terrors of 
her situation; and says, 


‘‘Perdez l’avugle erreur, dont vous étes séduite, 

Pour voir en quel état le sort vous a réduite: 

Votre pays vous hait; votre époux est sans foi; 

Contre tant d’ennemis que vous reste-il? 
Medea, Moi! 

Moi, dis-je; et c’est assez.” 
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So, in the Latin play, the Nurse, urging her to yield and fly, insists, 


“Abiére Colchi. Confugis nulla est fides; 
Nihil que superest opibus de tantis tibi.” 
She replies: | 


‘‘Media superest!” 


So, too, in the Dunicad, the future Laureate, in counting the recent 
losses and present depression of Dullness, apostrophizing the Goddess, 
exclaims, 

And see, thy very gazeteers give o’er! 

Men Ralph repents, and Henley is no more! 
What then remains?—Ourself! Still, still remain 
Cibberian forehead and Cibberian brain. 

In Johnson’s very captious criticism upon Pope’s Epitaphs, that on 
Gay obtains an especial severity, for the conceit, with which it closes— 
that Gay’s true 1onument was in the hearts of the virtuous. 

“Of manners gentle, of affections mild, 
In wit, a man; simplicity, a child, &c. 


ry" 


Vlese are thy honours! not that here thy breast 
f; + :ixt with heroes, or with kings thy dust; 
Lut that the worthy and the good may say, 
i. king their pensive bosoms, ‘Here lies Gay!” 
The fault here, however, was less in the idea, than in the mode by which 
it had been acqv iced: for Pope, | think, had clearly stolen it from Catul- 
lus; who, asking, from all the nymphs that he meets, his lost friend 
Camiserius, is to!:! that he is concealed in their bosoms: 
**‘Flas vel tu, sic ipse flagitabam 
Camiserium mihi, pessime puelle?’ 


Quedam inquit, nudum sinum reducens, 
‘En hic in roseis latet papillis.’”—Carmen, 52. 


In the following, he borrows yet again from Dryden: 


“Thus he: for then a ray of reason stole 
Half through the solid darkness of his soul.”——Dunciad. 


“Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 

Strike through, and make a lucid interval: 

But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray; 

His rising fogs prevail upon the day.”—Macflecnoel. 


“Much Heywood, Shirley, Ogleby, there lay; 
But loads of Shadwell intercept the way.”—Jdem. 


“Round him much embryo, much abortion, lay, 
Much future ode, and abdicated play."—Dunciad. 


The echoes, in the Dunciad, that give back, from a thousand lewd 
haunts, the proclamation of the future potentates of Nonsense, are en- 
larged, from this hint, in Macflecnoe: 


“Echoes, from Nuisance-alley, ‘Shadwell! call; 
And ‘Shadwell! they resound from Aston-Hall.”—Maeflecno. 


“She ceased: then swells the Chapel-royal throat: 
‘God save King Cibber!’ mounts in every note, 
Familiar White’s ‘God save King Colley” cries: 
“God save King Colley!’ Drury-Lane replies: 
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To Needham’s quick the voice triumphant rode, 

But pious Needham drops the name of God: 

Back to the Devil the last echoes roll, 

And ‘Coll!’ each butcher roars from Hockley-Hole.”—Dunciad. 


The following series of passages presents some very clear coincidences: 


“Quel chimére donc est homme! quel chaos de confusion! quelle contradiction! 
soi-disant juge de tout; et cependant un foible ver de la terre: le dépét et le con- 
servateur de toute vérité; et cependant un amas d’incertitude et de faussetés!— 
enfin, la gloire et la honte de Vunivers.”—Pascal. 


‘Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great; 

With too much knowledge for the skeptic side, 
With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err: 
Alike in ignorance (his reason such) 

Whether to think too little or too much; 

Chaos of thought and passion, a!! confused; 
Still by himself abused or disabused; 

Created half to rise or half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of Truth, in endless error hurled; 
The glory, jest and riddle of the world!”’—Essay on Man. 


“How weak is Man to Reason’s judging eye! , 
Born in one instant, in the next we die! 

Part, mortal clay—and part, ethereal fire; 

Too proud to creep—to humble to aspire."—Richard West. 


‘Is there a whim-inspired fool, 
O’er fast for thought, o’er hot for rule, 
O’er blate to seek, o’er proud to snool, 
Let him draw near;” ete.—Burns; Epitah for himself. 


‘‘How beautiful is all this visible world! 

How glorious, in its action and itself! 

But we—who boast ourselves its masters—we, 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 

To sink or soar—with our mixed essence make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe 

The breath of degradation and of pride, 
Contending with low wants and lofty will, 

Till our mortality predominates, 

And men are—what they own not to themselves, 
And trust not to each other."—Byron; Manfred. 


Pardon, to my lengthened citations (drawn.chiefly from memory), an 
occasional verbal inaccuracy; and permit me, passing over many slighter 
parallels, to finish, by the deduction, from ancient sources, of two cele- 
brated pieces of modern pleasantry. 

Among the learned quiddities of Scriblerus, there are few more amus- 


ing than his illustration of the subtle question of Personal Identity and 
Consciousness: 


‘Sir John Cutler had a pair of black worsted stockings, which his maid darned 


so often with silk, that they became, at last, a pair of silk stockings. Now, suppos- 


ing these stockings of Sir John’s endued with some degree of consciousness;—at 
every particular darning, they would have been sensible that they were the same 
individual pair of stockings, both before and after the darning; and this sensation 
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would have continued in them, through all the succession of darnings: and yet, 
after the last of all, there was not, perhaps, one thread left of the first pair of stock- 
ings; but they were grown to be silk stockings, as I said before.”—Martinus 
Scriblerus. 


Now, this is obviously nothing but the old puzzle of the Athenian 
Sophists, as to the identity of their Sacred Galley, under continual re- 
pairs, from the time of Theseus, downwards. 

Callimachus, in his Hymn to Jove, treated the Cretans as (of late) a 
clerical editor of our State, the French: that is to say, he pronounced 
them, without exception, liars. Now, upon this matter, Callimachus 
was the best possible authority—and therefore the worst—being himself 
a Cretan. Upon this, one of the most subtle wits of his day confuted 
him, as follows: 


“If Callimachus says true, the Cretans are all liars. But Callimachus then is a 
liar. Therefore the Cretans tell the truth. Therefore Callimachus did not lie. 
Therefore all Cretans are liars.” 


To this famous difficulty, Lord Byron offers a distinct parallel. Speak- 
ing of Poets, he says (in his Don Juan): 


‘‘but they are such liars, 
And take all colors, like the hands of dyers.” 


Now, Lord Byron was the greatest poet of his times; and, therefore, 
profoundly addicted to lying. If poets lie, he told the truth; and was 
therefore a monstrous liar: and if poets are veracious, still Lord Byron 
lied terribly. J. 








THE BARK. 


Ir was morn’s first hour, and a single star 
Threw its soft light upon the silent deep; 
Which fondly mirror’d back its silver car 
In quiv’ring radiance from its waves asleep. 


I saw a bark upon that gentle sea, 

A zephyr breathed upon its snowy wing, 
And away it flew o’er the waters free, 

In its brief voyage—a frail, but lovely thing. 


A storm that gather’d on its trackless way, 

E’en while I gazed upon the trustless sea, 
Chafing the waters in its conq’ring sway, 

Swept o’er the trembling bark in wanton glee. 


And such is life—its morn in beauty deck’d 
Holds out the promise -of a sunny day; 

The stars of Hope its placid waves reflect, 
A moment lure and quench their faithless ray. 


Fann’d by the breeze of fond desire—our bark 
Our bark is launch’d on life’s deceitful sea, 

To cope with storms, till wreck’d, the shiver’d ark 
Is swept upon thy shores—Eternity. 


Charleaton, S.C. 
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THE LINWOODS. 


Tuis last production of Miss Sedgwick, we think, fully sustains her 
reputation, for great good sense, delicate feelings, correct moral princi- 
ples, a cultivated taste, and very considerable power of invention. The 
style is pure and unaffected, equally free from vulgarity and exaggera- 
tion. The narrative is excellent, and the conversations, such as we may 
suppose the writer accustomed to in her domestic intercourse, or her 
relations with society. This we consider very high praise, for with 
great reverence be it spoken, we think most of the dialogue of our 
modern ‘romances, not excepting that of the Great Unknown, as little 
resembles the ordinary interchange of thought, between ordinary people, 
as affectation does nature. We never were so happy as to hear a dia- 
logue between two very ignorant people, consisting of regular speeches, 
some of them longer than a lawyer’s declaration, and extending through 
eight, ten or twenty mortal pages. We cannot say whether people 
talked so in old times, when they could neither read nor write; but most 
assuredly it is not the case in this age of development. ~ Miss Sedgwick’s 
conversations are just such as we should expect from a lady accustomed 
to polite society. 

The story, with one or two exceptions whieh we shall notice, is 
well conducted, and well brought to a close; the great difficulty in all 
fictitious writing. It has enough of incident to prevent the reader from 
tiring; and these ineidents, are always natural, sometimes touching, and 
never over-leaping the bounds of rational probability. This, too, we con- 
sider a proof of the good taste, as well as the genius, of Miss Sedgwick; 
for, in our humble opinion, it is evidence of a high order of intellect to 
be able to excite and keep up an interest in the reader, without resorting 
to those unnatural means, those exaggerated exploits, adventures and 
horrors, to which ordinary writers are principally indebted for their 
power of pleasing the vulgar portion of mankind. ‘There is not genius, 
but great good sense, and a delicate taste exhibited in avoiding these 
common-place shifts to gratify the modern appetite for blood, murder, 
adultery and seduction. In most of our modern romances, the reader 
snuffs blood through the cover of the book, and, like the giant of old, 
may cry out, ‘Fee, faw, fum, I smell the blood of an Englishman,’ or some 
other unlucky christian, wantonly immolated by the author on the altar 
of gaping wonderment. The most delicate young lady, who would not 
face a spider, a caterpillar, or a beau for the world, don’t mind seeing 
a dozen murders in a page, and we don’t know how many adulteries, 
seductions, etc. all done by persons held up as objects of admiration, for 
the elegance of their manners, the splendor of their establishments, and 
the antiquity of their families, which, like old wood, seems to them 
brightest when it becomes rottens 

The story opens with a party visiting an old fortune-teller, a black 
sybil well known in New-York previous to the revolutionary war. We 
were at first apprehensive that the author was about to fall into an 
imitation of the Great Unknown, who has introduced similar scenes, and 
left us in doubt whether he only believed, or half believed, in second 


sight, fortune-telling and astrology. But Miss Sedgwick, with great 
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taste and good sense, has drawn a delicate moral lesson from this scene; 
since the development of the story shows, that the ultimate fortunes of 
none of the party had the least resemblance to the predictions of the old 
sybil. This is the only proper use to which such incidents ought to be 
put, by a writer solicitous for the interests of truth, and the happiness of 
her fellow creatures, 

The tale is a domestic one, though occasionally public characters and 
public events are introduced or alluded to, as explanatory of private 
incidents. We will not anticipate the reader in offering any further 
analysis. We will only say, that the writer, with the aid of characters, 
all within the sphere of nature, and incidents, with one or two exceptions, 
all within the scope of probability, has imagined and delineated a suc- 
cession of scenes of great interest, all tending to a catastrophe, in which 
the fate of the different actors tallies, as it ought to do in every moral 
work, with the preceding character and ‘actions of the dramatis persone. 
This, also, we conceive to be very high praise. Such small matters are 
considered beneath the attention’ of the « army of romance writers, who 
make such a capital use of the stale adage, that ‘Truth is stronger than 
fiction,’ which, though ascribed to Lord Byron, is as old as the negth-ster, 
that it is to be feared the gentle reader will, before long, be unable to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. ‘This would be of very injurious tendency, 
for ‘though there may be no such thing as pure truth, it is good for mankind 
to believe there is, if not in history, at least at the bottom of a well. 

Having alluded to one or two incidents at which we take some little 
exception, we shall proceed to adduce them, if only to satisfy our readers, 
that this notice is not intended for a wholesale panegyric. We have so 
high a respect for Miss Sedgwick, that we could not insult her with in- 
discriminate praise. In the first place, we are inclined to believe, that 
there is a waste of probability in the success of the disguise assumed by 
Herbert Linwood. It seems to us next to impossible that two friends 
should have travelled together some forty miles, on horseback, without 
the one detecting the — in the sernblance of the hal{-witted though 
shrewd fool who assumed his character. This, however, is not material, 
and we only mention it to show our impartiality. 

The other exception is, to the spelling of the first letter of our old friend 
Putnam. We know he was no great scholar, and not much of a scribe, 
but he’ was an exeellent hand at making his mark on the back of his 
enemies. Such, however, is the respect paid to scholarship now-a-days, 
that we question ifa man were to conquer the world, or perform any other 
prodigy, and misspell in his account of the affair, whether he would not be 
placed below Noah Webster, or any other great Sp ller. For this rea- 
son we are somewhat tenacious of “Old Putnam’s schol urship,’ and can 
hardly forgive Miss Sedgwick, for putting him, as it were, at the tail of 
his class. The act, too, involves somewhat of a contradiction, since a 
subsequent letter of the general, which we know to be ge nuine, is, in all 
respects, equal in significant brevity with the veni, vidi, vici of Caesar. - 

With this brief notice we must leave the work to its fate. What 
that will be, though neither gifted with second sight, nor the spirit of for- 
fortune telling, we will venture to predict. It will add to the fame of the 
writer, to the stock of lasting national literature, and to the innocent and 
useful gratification of thousands of readers. , 
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POPULAR EDUCATION.* 


Among the philanthropic projects which distinguish the present age, 
none are more commendable, or more deserving of marked notice, than 
those whose aim is, to effect improvements in our systems of Popular Ed- 
ucation. If it be true, that virtue and intelligence are essential to the 
happiness of nations, as well as of individuals, no enterprise can be con- 
sidered ill-timed, and no effort misdirected whose object is, to make the 
people essentially wiser and better, and consequently to the same extent, 
happier. It will not be denied, indeed, that the continuance, stability, 
and healthy action of all governments, depend chiefly upon the state of 
intellectual culture that prevails, and the amount of information that is 
diffused through the community. Patriotism, therefore, would dictate 
to every enlightened people to foster, with peculiar care, its institutions 
of education;—to extend their number, and increase their facilities of use- 
fulness;—to respond to the demands, and keep pace with the movements 
of an improving age, and to suffer no important plan, by which its moral, 
social and intellectual character may be advanced, to pass by unheeded, 
without paying to it that degree of attention which it deserves. 

In our own country especially, the claims of general or Popular Edu- 
cation;—the duty of providing suitable methods for diffusing useful in- 
formation through the various classes of the community, are subjects 
which have hitherto occupied no inconsiderable share of the attention of 
our legislators and public spirited citizens. A disposition, also, has been 
occasionally manifested to secure, for the higher interests of learning, the 
patronage and direct protection of the Federal Government; but public 
opinion, for reasons probably sufficient in themselves, but upon which it is 
not necessary here to enlarge, is opposed to the exercise of such a power 
by the National Legislature. Suffice it to say, that it has been left to the 
different States to exercise, by specific regulations, such a supervision 
over the whole subject of education as they should deem essential to the 
public interests, and that the duty committed to their hands has been, gen- 
erally, discharged in a manner well calculated to reflect credit upon the 
American people. The very emulation that has existed, in the different 
States, to surpass each other in making provision for the education of the 
rising generation, has been attended with the most beneficial results. 

In South Carolina, the appropriations of money by the Legislature for 
the support of public schools has been uniformly liberal. The first duty 
of patriotism—the diffusion of intellectual light through the mass of 
the community, and that too by legislative enactment, has been dis- 
tinctly recognised by these appropriations, but in the application of the 
school fund there has, it must be confessed, been exhibited a lamentable 
want of economy, in some instances a gross dereliction of duty, and a 
careless disregard to the intention of the Legislature, as well asto what 
was due to the best interests of the people. No little blame must be 





* The South Carolina Society for the Advancement of Learning. Publication No. 
1, Sept. 1835. Report of the Section to which was referred the consideration of the 
state of the Free Schools. Columbia, S.C. Printed at the Telescope Office, 1835. 
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attached to our Legislature itself, for so long permitting the existence of 
crying evils and abuses in reference to so momentous subject; —evils 
which it was fully in their power, by the adoption of decided and ener- 
getic measures, to have eradicated or corrected. The obstacles in the 
way of a thorough reform were by no means so formidable as effectual- 
ly to baffle the efforts of any public spirited individual, and particularly 
of any member of the Legislature who was disposed to act independently, 
and vigorously, and with a single eye to the public welfare. It has re- 
mained for a private association of gentlemen, in the very infancy of its 
existence, but animated by the love of country, and solicitous for the 
highest well-being of their fellow-citizens of every grade, to call public 
attention to the subject;—to point out the most glaring faults in the pre- 
sent system of popular education among us; (ifthat can be called a sys- 
tem which is wholly destitute of regularity, arrangement, or plan of ope- 
ration)—to impress the public mind with the importance of effecting im- 
mediately some thorough changes in it; to indicate remedies for exist- 
ing evils which are the subject of just and general complaint, and finally, 
to suggest an entire new plan of action in reference to the education of 
the rising generation, adapted to our peculiar circumstances as a people. 
An ulterior object, but a leading one, and one without the attainment of 
which, the best suggestions would be of little avail, except to shed light 
and produce temporary excitement, is, as we intimated in the last num- 
ber of our Journal, to elicit some salutary, decided and prompt legisla- 
tive action on the subject. ‘The appeal, though not nominally, is yet in 
fact, made to those who have the management of our public affairs, and 
if, with the information which this Report gives, and which is now fully 
in the possession of the public, our legislators shall neglect to adopt some 
plan with a view to correct abuses, to retrench useless, and prevent 
fraudulent, expenditures of the public money, and to render education— 
we mean the education of the mass of the people—far more thorough and 
effective than it has hitherto been, we shall not hesitate to think and to 
say, that they will, by such apathy, and shameful indifference to the pub- 
lic interests, prove themselves to be wholly unworthy of the honorable 
seats which they now occupy. 

The Report before us contains no vague speculations and ingenious 
theorizing. It is, from beginning to end, a plain and sensible statement 
of facts—of startling facts, calculated to rouse attention without the aid 
of meretricious embellishment—of indisputable facts, resting upon the 
very highest authority—the public acts of our General Assembly itself. 
In other words, it is an unvarnished history of what the Legislature has 
done—or rather, of what it has not done in behalf of education, from the 
period of the first establishment of the Free School system down to the 
present. 

The Report thus commences. 

‘By the act of 1811, Free Schools were established in each district of the State, 
corresponding in number with the members sent by such election district to the 
House of Representatives; and $300 were allowed to each school; and the Com- 
missioners of each district were authorized to draw that sum. By the Act of 1815, 


(and since that time,) $37,000 have been appropriated annually; but no new regu- 


lation was made as to drawing the fund, or any other rule laid down as to its divi- 
sion among the districts. 
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“Up to the year 1823, great irregularities occurred onthe part of the Commis- 
sioners in accounting for funds drawn by them. By a careful examination up to 
1820, inclusive, there were $209,743 35 unaccounted for. The section have had 
no further evidence than that furnished by the printed Reports of the Legislature, 
with the original returns of the Commissioners.” 





Again, after enumerating the amounts expended, and the number of 
children educated, from the institution of the system down to the year 
1823, evincing, at every stage of its progress, a waste of the pnblic 
funds, shameful remissness.on the part of the Commissioners of the 
schools, and the most headlong and inefficient legislation, the Report 
continues its developments: 


“In 1823, $34,019 28 were spent on 6,456 scholars. Five districts made no re- 
turns. ‘This year, in consequence of a motion on the part of a member from Spar- 
tanburgh, to discontinue the appropriations on this subject, on account of the great 
abuses and little good derived from it, the Legislature made an effort to effect some- 
thing. ‘The Comptroller was no longer required to drawin favor of the Commis- 
sioners, but the Treasurers were authorized to pay the orders drawn by any set of 
Commissioners within their divisions, provided such Commissioners specify, in their 
order, the name and number of the school, and the name of the teacher; and in no 
case were the Commissioners to draw for more than was actually due, or less than 
one quarter, except upon final settlement. And the treasurers were prohibited 
from paying off any such order, unless the Commissioners shall have made a satis- 
factory return to the Legislature as required by law. 

“The effect of this act was to cause somewhat more regularity in the returns; 
but we believe that the Legislature itself has often been induced, by a feeling of in- 
dulgence, to pass over irregularities in the reports of Commissioners, and have neg- 
lected to see that the requisitions and provisions of the various laws on this sub- 
ject have been complied with; and have reported as satisfactory, reports which 
have been accompanied with not more than half the formalities required by law; as 
will more fully appear when we come to speak of the year 1828. 

“In 1824, $37,907 58 were spent on 5,575 children. All the districts made re- 
turns this year; and some for the year 1823. 

“In 1825, $36,580 36 were expended on 8834 children. Reports were made 
from all the districts. 

‘In 1826, $36,669 were expended upon 8314 children. Four districts made no 
returns. 

“In 1827, $38,710 were expended upon 8765 children. One district omitted, 
and another had no schools in operation. 

“In 1828, $39,716 were expended on 9036 children. No return from St. John’s 
Colleton. The following districts and parishes were reported as having made un- 
satisfactory and imperfect returns, viz: Darlington, Lexington, Barnwell, Edge- 
field, St. Lukes, Marion, Chester and Fairfield.” 

* * * * * * 

“In 1829, $35,309 were expended on 5361 children. Marion rendered no re- 
port. 

“In 1830, $35,918 were expended on 8572 children, Five districts made no 
report. 

“In 1831, $36,377 were expended on 9066 children. 

“In 1832, $36,960 were expended on 8390 children. One or two districts 
made no return. 

“Besides the irregularities already mentioned there are others, to which we beg 
to call attention. With few exceptions there seems to be no regular sum distribu- 
ted to the different districts.” 

* * * . * » 


“Most of the districts vary in a greater or less degree every year. But the con- 
trast between the sums received and the number of children taught, is much great- 
er, and shows how imperfect the system is, or what little consideration is to be given 
to the numbers stated in the returns.” 
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* * * * * * 

«‘We have also reason to believe that the number of scholars taught does not de- 
pend on the amount granted; for in the year 1812, when the system first went into 
operation, only $4,939 were spent, and the returns gave 4,297 scholars’ In 1819, 
$48,951 were drawn: returns of only $19,621 were made, and only 3,002 scholars. 


in 1824, $37,207 were spent, and only 5,575 scholars were returned; and in 1829, 
$35,309 were spent upon 5,301 scholars.”—pp. 5-9. 


The enlightened author of this Report is of opinion, that the Legisla- 
ture made an erroneous estimate of the wants of the State from the very 
beginning—that in legislating for both rich and poor, it acted on the false 
principle, that our whole population. were paupers, and incapable of giv- 
ing to their children more than the humblest rudiments of education. 
His views on this subject are so sensible, that we shall give them entire: 


“In establishing the Free School system, the intention of the legislature was, to 
use its own language, simply to teach “the primary elements of learning—reading, 
writing and arithmetic.” One might have supposed it was intended for the poor. 
Notso. Every citizen of the State, however wealthy, may send his children to 
the schools in his district, “free from any expense whatsoever on account of tui- 
tion.” A preference alone is given to poor orphans and to children of indigent 
persons, when the schools have more than can be conveniently taught; which we 
presume can seldom, or never happen in a country having so thin a population, 
scattered over so large a territory. A bounty of $37,000 per annum, throwu out 
to the teachers of primary schools, must, upon every sound principle of reasoning, 
have enhanced the price of such tuition; and so it hasturned out. The average 
price of tuition had risen, in every part of the State, when the price of every thing 
else waslowered. ‘This was the complaint made in Connecticut, thatthe people 
“seized the excuse of such supplies from a fund, to withhold all further contribu- 
tions;” and a distinguished writer of New England on that subject observes, “that 
it would be a singular instance, ifthis spirit was not some times carried so far as 
to turn what would have been a powerful auxiliary into an insufficient principal; 
leaving the schools worse, in fact, than they would have been, without any such 
fund.” 

“Upon examination of the Commissioners’ returns, it will be noticed that the 
highest price of tuition in the country schools, per scholar, is $10. T'wo-thirds are 
less; and we believe that in a country where the means of living are so easy, the 
number must be smal! indeed, that is unable to give their children a knowledge of 
“reading, writing and arithmetic,” and that number so scattered, that few schools 
could have more than one or two children whose parents (if not abandoned to dis- 
graceful idleness) would be, bona fide, so indigent as to need this assistance on the 
part of the government; and where they are so lazy, we believe that they would ra- 
ther keep their children at home to assist them, than to send them to a Free School 
to acquire that which they would not value. On the other hand, we may well sup- 
pose, that people of substance, and even wealth, take advantage of this false libe- 
rality of the State, and crowd these schools with their children, to save their own 
pockets. There is no country where the proportion of.poor is so small. Half of 
our poptilation are slaves, and all of them laborers, and of course should relieve the 
country from every thing like pauperism. The old, the feeble, the young, the sick, 
of that part of our population, constitute our poor; if we have any other, it is be- 
cause we have offered a bounty for them, and have enlisted them from other quar- 
ters. A worthy man, in this State, never fails to meet with assistance from his 
neighbors, in time of need. Others should not receive the bounty of the State. 
Indeed, many poor persons possessing delicate feelings have absolutely refused to 
send their children to the poor schools, and have, at the same time, readily accept- 
ed the assistance of a friend, to aid them in what they were too poor to do of their 
own means: and a general feeling of contempt seems to exist, in the minds of the 
poor, for these schools. In short, no one in this country likes to be considered a 
pauper. Out ofthe 7 or 8,000 children paid for annually, we do not believe that 
1,000 are, truly, the children of necessitous parents. If this supposition is well . 
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founded, and we believe it is, then siz or seven thousand children are annually 
paid for, whose parents are as well able to pay for them as the public, and would 
not neglect the education of their children, if this bounty were withdrawn; but pre- 
fer to take advantage of a bonus thus proffered to them by the Government. We 
believe that no principle of political economy is regarded as more true, than that 
the people can manage their own funds to better advantage than the government 
_ canforthem. Reading, writing and arithmetic are elements of knowledge too 
simple to need the patronage of the government. Teachers are not difficult to 
procure, as thousands are competent to teach. To acquire a sufficient knowledge 
to teach them, requires no exclusive employment. In that it differs widely from 
the higher branches of learning and science. 

‘The result of the system is, that poor and rich are taxed to educate the rich and 
poor, in the proportion of seven rich to one poor. In acountry, where, in spite of 
its policy and penal statues, your slaves learn to read and write, will it be said that 
it required such a bounty, on the part of the State, to induce its freemen todo as 
much? The people of this State have too much knowledge of their own interest, 
and place too high a value on their own honor, to need such assistance.—pp. 9-11. 


Asa remedy for existing evils, he proposes that the standard of popu- 
lar education should be elevated, so as to adapt it better to the peculiar 
circumstances of the State, and with a view to this desirable end, that the 
whole of the old Free School system should be abolished, and that in. 
stead of Free Schools, Academies should be established in every dis- 
trict of the State, and competent teachers be appointed with suitable sal- 
aries: 


We would, therefore, recommend that, instead of having one school for each 
member (as at present directed by law, but seldom complied with,) of the House of 
Representatives in each district, with $300 for each school, the number of schools 
should be diminished to one, or two, in proportioh to the means of each district, 
the appropriation for each district being the same as at present; and that six or 
twelve hundred dollars be paid the teachers. By these means academies may be 
established in such places, where the destiny of the population would make it ben- 
eficial to many, and where there is now no permanent good school of the kind. In 
this way young men may be prepared as school-masters for inferior schools. They 
would soon, with the true American spirit, which can never be quiet or remain 
long in one place, spread their usefulness all over the State. By this means, the 
poor would receive more real benefit, by having competent school-masters of their 
own choice, furnished them at a cheap rate, than by any equivocal charity, which 
places, for the sake of a few dollars, their children in a position which they feel to 
be degrading, and which many have very properly rejected. At the academies 
thus established, I would make no distinction between the scholars. The tuition 
should be put at such a low rate as to enable any poor, but industrious man, to edu- 
cate his children, without feeling it; and the whole school be kept upon a perfect 
feeling of equality. At all of these academies, we would elevate the course of 
studies; and it would be a most desirable thing if a board of examiners were es- 
tablished by law, and no man be allowed to keep one of these public academies, 
who had not received, from this board, a certificate of his qualifications. The 
same thing is now done in the case of the professions of Law and Medicine, and 
we only regret that it is not better done. ‘Those matters have already been refer- 
ed, by this Society, to other Sections, and we trust the abuses will be fully exposed. 
In short, as to the subject matter under consideration, we believe it is agreed, in 
all parts of the State, that our present Free School system is a failure; and that if it 
cannot be improved, it had better be abolished altogether, and the money saved to 
the State—a result that we should heartily deplore; and we therefore call upon our 
fellow citizens to lend the subject their serious consideration, and to endeavour to 
give the system such practicable improvement as it is susceptible of. We have 
had the subject under consideration for many years, and never yet could divest it of 
great difficulty. It is in vain to look into the Northern, Prussian, or any European 
system, for one applicable to this State. But one half of our population being ca- 
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pable of receiving instruction of this sort, onl that half much scattered over a 
wide territory, renders it impossible for the State to place a school within reach of 
every body, short of actually employing a private tutor for every house; which 
would cost more than twenty times the public revenue of South Carolina. Educa- 
tion never begins at the root, but at the head, and is gradually diffused over the 
whole body of society. Our political state requires that this education should be a 
peculiar one, adapted to our own civil society; and its deep interest demands the 
most jealous and watchful supervision. Indeed, it may be doubted whether a Board 
of examination, whose duties should comprehend the inquiry not only into the com- 
petency of teachers, but their moral character, so far as concerns this peculiar sys- 
tem of ours, and whose jurisdiction should not only extend to academies, but to 
every public institution for education in our State, would not be the wisest scheme 
which the State could now adopt.” 


The proposition submitted though expressed with diffidence, is a bold 
one—but not too firm and decided to meet fully all the circumstances of 
the case. It isa liberal measure too, for which, if adopted, the poor as 
well as the rich would have sufficient reason to be grateful. And what 
must be regarded a still further recommendation, it will not cost the 
State a cent more than the present miserable system. We hope it will, 
at. least, be tried. Any change that is made now must be for the better. 
Indeed we can conceive of no plan that, upon the whole, unites so many 
advantages with so few probable evils:—and, if fully carried out, it will 
serve to place education upon a more respectable footing among us than 
in any other State in the union. 

We like the idea of having a ‘superintendant of education.” Though 
a novel suggestion in this country, the advantages resulting from the ap- 
pointment of such an officer are sufficiently apparent. It forms the com. 
pletion of the new project: 


“There will still be wanting a head, to superintend and control. Voluntary 
Commissioners, without experience, and whose attention is only once or twice 
a year called to the subject, cannot successfully execute any system. They may 
aid; but no plan of schools will succeed, until a Superintendent of Education is 
created by the Legislature. Itshould be made one of the most respectable offices 
in the State, with a salary of $3,000, and his whole time exclusively devoted to it. 
He should once or twice a year visit every school in the State. The contracts 
should be made, and localities selected, under his direction; and a constant cor- 
respondence kept up with the schools: so that, at every moment, he would know 
the exact condition of every school. Under his control, various systems might be 
tried, and adapted to the different districts, as they proved successful. He should 
annually report to the Legislature the number of students in every school in the 
State, whether established by the Government or not, that the number of those*who 
are in the process of education might be known; and such other facts as should be 
thought worthy of public interest. 

In France, the superintendence of education forms’one of the Departments of 
Government, and shows not only the experience of that great nation, but her ex- 
traordinary love for knowledge and progress in civilization. As a mere question 
of economy, the experiment should be made. We are sure thousands of dollars 
would be saved, and that which is expended would be expended much more profit- 
ably than heretofore. 


We cannot but admire the happy adaptation of this well conceived plan 
to the principle that is so fully recognised in the structure of our republi- 
can institutions—the right of the people—of the whole people, to enjoy— 
as far as circumstances will permit, common advantages—equal privi- 


leges, not merely of civil liberty, but also of moral and intellectual im- 
provement: 
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‘‘At the academies thus established,” says the Report, ‘I would make no distinc- 
tion among the scholars. The tuition should be put at such a low rate as to enable 
any poor, but industrious man, to educate his children without feeling it; and the 
whole school be kept upon a perfect feeling of equality. At all of these academies 
we would elevate the course of studies,” &c.—>p. 12. 


This is a manly position, and contains in it as much of philanthropy 
and patriotism as of justice and sound policy. Its aim—its noble aim is, 
to elevate the character of the whole community, not excluding the hum- 
bler and less privileged classes. It cannot be doubted that in our social 
system, as it exists, we have already departed widely from the simplicity 
of the republican model, and are justly laboring under some of the 
imputations which attach to the polity of the older countries. We 
boast—we loudly boast, of living under the protection of the freest gov- 
ernment in Christendom. But what, after all, are the privileges of the 
poor under this lauded protection? _ Is it the privilege of sauntering about, 
one half of the year, like drones and vagabonds, while their . miserable 
offspring at home, ‘in rags and wretchedness,’ are sinking under the ef- 
fects of disease on their miserable pallets of straw, or appeasing the ra- 
ging demands of appetite by sipping at the last dregs of the bottle? Is it 
the privilege of voting at elections, and of being degraded and brutalized 
both in body and soul at the beck of the highest bidder? Is it the privi- 
lege of brawling till a limb is broken, or an eye lost, or a life taken 
away in the encounter, and of then calling upon the State to settle the 
consequences of their paltry competitions through the intervention of a 
court and jury? Are these the privileges ofthe poor man in America? 
In order to confer any advantages either on rich or poor, Government 
must do something more than this. It must do something more than 
even enable the one class to eat their luxuries, and the other their coar- 
ser fare, unawed by the dagger of the assassin. It must do something 
more, than give to every individual, even the humblest citizen, a share 
in the business of legislation through the medium of their representatives. 
It must do something more than protect the property of all from the 
stealthy footsteps of the robber; the persons of all, from the violence of 
the man of blood, and the characters of all from the shafts of the unfeel- 
ing calumniator. 

One of the original unalienable rights of man (for we are among those 
who maintain that man has some unalienable rights) is the pursuit of 
happiness. It should be the peculiar care of governments to foster this 
right and to throw around it the shield of positwe enactments. It should 
not be regarded as the only, or as even the highest prerogative of power, 
to prevent and punish wrongs, but rather to secure and extend privile- 
ges. Government should come to mankind soaring on the wings of be- 
nificence, and, with the providence of the feathered tribe, gather the 
whole of its subjects under the amplitude of its protection. With some- 
thing like parental solicitude, it should foster those institutions, and those 
only, whose aim is, to ameliorate the condition, and improve and elevate 
the character of man;—which will render his childhood more promising 
and lovely; his youth more watchful and ambitious; his manhood more 
active and useful; his age more tranquil and venerable; his whole life 
happy and honorable; and his death serene and triumphant. It should 
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teach him to respect and exercise, on all occasions, the rights and duties 
of a freeman; to think and act, by all means, for himself; and to culti- 
vate that independent temper of mind, which would lead him to repel any 
attempts to interfere with, and control, his opinions, with as much indig- 
nation, as he would check the advances of prying curiosity to get an in- 
sight into the conduct of his domestic concerns. Such is the only Gov- 
ernment, on the face of the globe, under which it is worth the while of a 
man of liberal spirit to live. 

We have heard of such a thing as the aristocracy of talent: but when- 
ever we see a man who cherishes feelings of pride and self-esteem on ac- 
count of his literary acquisitions, or his mental progress, and is not dis- 
posed to extend to others, as far as lies in his power, those advantages 
which, he vainly imagines, confer on himself so large a share of impor- 
tance, we at once set it down as a settled point, that his mind is one of 
those which the Deity, according to that law of his Providence which or- 
dains differences among men, was wisely pleased to cast in a narrow 
mould. He may prate about sentiment and disinterested benevolence, 
but we may rest assured that he is a manof no heart. He may talk of 
liberty, and republican institutions, and freedom of opinion, but he is a 
very despot at the bottom. He may indulge in the most ecstatic reve- 
ries, and burst out into the most violent rhapsodies respecting the future 
amelioration of the condition of humanity; but he much mistakes the 
value of his own opinions, and the liberality of his own temper, if he sup- 
poses, that he has either an enlightened knowledge of the duties, or a ten- 
der regard for the happiness of the human race, or that he is himself, ei- 
ther more, or less, than a decided foe to its true interests. 

It is the direct aim and object of popular institutions, to place educa- 
tion, and the provisions for its support, on the most liberal footing. It is 
their chief intent, to render learning and science, as far as practicable, 
common and universal benefits, and to seek and provide for nothing less, 
than the greatest possible improvement, moral, civil and intellectual of 
the greatest possible number of individuals. It is upon this principle, 
that the common schools, the Lancastrian schools, and the Sunday Schols, 
were originally founded, and under the operation of which, they have al- 
ready attained to a degree of influence and importance, which cause the 
hearts of the patrict and the christian to leap for joy, at a view of the 
golden prospects of the rising generation. It was under the influence of 
such feelings, we may imagine, that one of the most talented advocates in 
our country,* speaking, not long since, of the last-named noble institutions, 
solemnly aud publicly declared, “that for the rest of his life, he bound 
himself to support those institutions with all his ability.” Dogmatism may 
sputter and deny the value of the principle; ridicule may sneer at it as 
the vaporing of fools; the pride of learning may grow pale at the sei- 
zure which it threatens ofits laurels; conceit may denounce it, as the 
wild dream of the prating theorist; prescription may point to its variance 
from the ancient forms; but it will set at nought this paltry opposition, 
and laugh itall to scorn. It has its foundation in the intellectual and 
immortal nature of man; it is in perfect harmony with his prospects; it 
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* The Hon. Mr. Sullivan, of Boston. 
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falls in precisely with the great designs of God’s Providence; it conforms 
itself most happily to the hopes of the patriot, the wishes of the philan- 
thropist, and the prayers of the christian; it has also, what will be likely 
to ensure it success, the impulse and assistance of the strong spirit of 
freedom on its side. Let opposition come from what quarter, and in what 
shape, and with what energy it may, it will, we may be assured, rise above 
it all, in the end. 

All that is now wanted, is—not that the principle should be varied, but 
that, by the adoption of judicious and effective measures, it should be 
rendered more competent than it now is, to accomplish its legitimate and 
worthy ends. All that is now called for is, that government should 
have a still more watchful eye than heretofore, to the true interests of 
the commonwealth; that it should render education to the children of the 
poor and unfortunate, as well as to those of the more favored classes, a 
richer and nobler present; that it should seize upon with avidity, and 
make a useful application, of all those aids and improvements in com- 
municating science, which genius and experience have pronounced to be 
useful in facilitating its acquisition; that it should go abroad with the spi- 
rit of a philanthropist, and the power of a people’s right arm, and search- 
ing every poor man’s cottage, and every debauchee’s hovel, call forth 
the wretched victims of want, of early vice, of prostrated powers, and of 
forlorn hope which they contain, and require their parents, or task mas- 
ters, under the pain of a penalty for disobedience, to suffer them to be ed- 
ucated at the public expense, for the benefit of their country. This is 
what is wanted, and what, in process of time, we shall have. And, in 
obtaining this, it is not necessary to uproot any of the existing institutions 
of society; it is not necessary to adopt any of the extravagances of those 
modern would-be reformers, Mr. R. D. Owen, and Miss Frances Wright; 
individuals, who have connected this improvement, by the way of a do- 
ceur, with those bold and shocking innovations upon morality and deco- 
rum, which would take from society its chief consolations, and from life 
its most tender and delightful endearments; it is not necessary, in secur- 
ing this benefit, that all ranks should be amalgamated—that society 
should be again resolved into its original elements—that all the property 
of all the people in the whole country, should be collected together into 
one common fund, and distributed out to all comers, according to Messrs. 
Skidmore and Ming, upon the principle of the most perfect equality; it is 
not necessary, in the promotion of this object, that violence should be 
done even to the prejudices of the proud—that the innocent children of 
vicious parents should be introduced into seminaries along with the chil- 
dren of the respectable, the wealthy and the polite. They can acquire 
their education, if thought necessary, in establishments totally distinct 
from those—institutions of which we have already many noble examples 
inour country. All that we ask for them is, that they should have 
a chance, a fair chance, and an equal chance with others, to cultivate their 
minds any where. Give them that opportunity, and it requires no pro- 
phet’s inspiration to predict the result. We may still keep alive the ar- 
tificial distinctions of birth and ancestry; we may still interdict from our 
fashionable circles whoever comes not wearing cloth-of-gold; we may 
still establish our Almacks,’ and our select assemblies; we may still throw 
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around society ever so many barricades, in order to prevent the approach 
of the man of ignoble parentage and humble condition; but let us give to 
that man of humble condition the opportunity to cultivate his mind, and 
to improve, as he should do, the gift of his Creator within him; and he 
will soon turn into withering contempt and ridicule our secret and select 
assemblies; he will soon and easily level to the earth our threatening bar- 
ricades, even were they of the height and dimensions of the Chinese 
Wall, and he will march directly and boldly into the very citadel of so- 
ciety, and share its pleasures, its counsels and its honors, in common 
with the proudest and most wealthy in the land. All those things, there- 
fore, which are odious and dangerous, will be quite unnecessary, in sus- 
taining the efforts of governments and individuals, to extend the privile- 
ges, and afford better protection to the intellectual rights, of man. 

But although innovations upon established principles are not requisite 
to these great ends, yet it is necessary for their full attainment, that the 
interests of the community at large should be better understood and more 
effectually promoted; it 7s necessary that pride should concede something 
in favor of the designs of beneficence, and yield, for once, to the prompt- 
ings of a generous and a liberal temper; it is necessary, that an undue 
ésteem should no longer be entertained for the mere possession of wealth, 
and the adventitious distinctions of birth and ancestry; it is necessary, 
that poverty should no more be considered a crime, sufficient to cut 
a man off from the privileges that belong to his race; it is necessary, that 
the sins of guilty parents should cease to be visited upon their unof.- 
fending offspring, to their disgrace, and utter exclusion from the blessings 
of the age; it is necessary, that men should begin to view each other 
more frequently in the light of their common origin, their common rela- 
tions, their common interests, their common rights and their common 
prospects; it 7s necessary that they should more frequently contemplate 
their fellow-citizens, of whatever name or condition, as sustaining the in- 
teresting relation of children of God, possessed of a divine, a rational, 
and an immortal nature, and in this point of view, as deserving their 
respect, and as justly claiming from them all those aids which they 
are able to furnish, in order to enable them to adorn their present sta- 
tion, and fit them for the duties of a higher state of existence; in one 
word, it is necessary, in order to the satisfactory attainment of these great 
results, that a spirit of freedom—a reverence for equal rights—a humane 
and condescending disposition, should more generally prevail and per- 
vade all hearts;—in fine, that the benignant_spirit of Christianity, which 
knows no distinctions among men, but those which result from superior 
moral worth, should shed, far and wide, its genial influence, and put forth 
thé impulse of its divine energy, till it produces a universal and abiding 
impression, of the immense value ofthe immortal part of man, and awa- 
kens a general and powerful effort to cultivate it, as may seem to be de- 
manded by the dignity of its origin and the elevation of its destiny. Then 
| may we hope to stamp upon our institutions of education the RECORD OF 
nf OUR REPUBLICAN EXISTENCE, and to raise enduring monuments to science 
and learning, which shall excite the admiration, and kindle the zeal, of fu- 
ture generations. 
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The Lover’s Remonstrance. 








THE LOVER'S REMONSTRANCE. 


Nay, scorn not Love’s bewitching theme, 
Nor with cold heart his presence fly; 

How brief soe’er be Passion’s dream, 
*Tis worth all else beneath the sky. 


While beauty’s thine, and youth’s warm light 


Is beaming in thy laughing eyes, 
Seize the glad moment, in it’s flight, 
And pluck life’s rose, ere yet it dies. 


The ample page of Nature view, 
And there the moral lesson trace: 

All things, but man, their bloom renew, 
And rise again from Death’s embrace. 


Tho’ Winter stern now rules the year, 
And wraps the skies in sullen gloom, 
Yet soon shall genial Spring appear, 
And Earth her verdant charms resume. 


Yon sun, that sinks with fading ray, 
Will vig’rous rise at golden morn; 
Forever still, from day to day, 
His glorious orb shall heaven adorn. 


The moon, that now deserts the night, 
And dimly quits the ethereal plain, 

Will beam again with silver light, 
Again resume her gentle reign. 


The flowers, that lately sighed away 
Their dying fragrance on the air, 

Again shall kiss the light of day, 
Again shall blossom, sweet and fair. 


But hastening Youth, it’s fire once fled, 
No more within the bosom burns; 
To wintry Agé, cold—frozen—dead— 
Reviving Spring no more returns! 


Those wavy locks, that o’er the snow 
Of thy smooth neck are wont to stray, 
Ev’n while you twine their graceful flow, 
Alas, alas! they turn to grey! 


For human tears or human prayers 
To pity ne’er can Time incline; 
The unrelenting tyrant spares 
Not even beauty such as thine. 


Then seize the moment, while you may, 
Gather the flowers, before they fall; 
No force can Time’s strong wing delay, 

Nor Art his finish’d flight recal. 


*Tis Love alone, whose mighty power 
Old Care and Grief away can chace; 

Can fill with joy life’s little hour, : 
And o’er it shed a roseate grace. 


Then scorn not Love’s bewitching theme, 
Nor with cold heart his presence fly; 
How brief soe’er be Passion’s dream, 
’Tis worth all else beneath the sky. 





A. 8, J. 
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SLAVERY. 


Si ventri bene; si lateri est; pedibusque tuis, nil 
.  Divitie poterunt regales adhuc majus. 


Sir,—I agree with the author ofa late pamphlet on Slavery, that there is 
no legal or constitutional ground, for demanding of the Governor of another 
State, a citizen who, without having been in South-Carolina, issues pam- 
phlets in New York, for instance, to excite discontent and insurrection 
among the slaves here. Such a person does not come within the letter 
of the Constitution. He is no fugitive from South-Carolina. The of- 
fence moreover, is not committed within the jurisdiction of South-Carolina, 
and it would be a harsh and strained construction to decide that it is. 

I apprehend the case of Peltier and two or three other similar deci- 
sions in England, will apply to the proceedings of Garrison, Tappan, and 
others; which are manifestly calculated to excite hostility between two 
nations in amity with each other; and united here by common ties of in- 
terest, much more intimate than can take place between England and 
any other country. ‘Tappan is undoubtedly indictable in New-York, 
and he ought to be prosecuted by the authorities of that State, for New- 
York almost exists on the good opinion of the South. 

Slavery is said, Ist, to be inconsistent with the laws of God. 2. With 
the rights of man. 3. With the doctrines of our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 4. With the precepts of natural law that do not allow of one hu- 
man being becoming the property of another. 5. It is objected to as a 
system of cruelty, tyranny and injustice: in permitting punishments to 
be arbitrary and discretionary—in permitting the separation of husbands 
and wives, and parents and children—in prohibiting education to the 
slave—in stopping all his chances of rising in the world, and rendering 
him permanently unhappy by a continued pressure on his hopes and rea- 
sonable expectations of bettering his condition and becoming free; produ- 
cing permanent distress of mind. 6. The Northern are far more flour- 
ishing than the Southern States, Of all these objections in their turn. 

ist. 1 do not know a more bold, a more impudent, a more unprincipled, 
unblushing falsehood, than to say that slavery is inconsistent with the laws 
of God, if the Bible be assumed as the repository of those laws. I do not 
want to go over the ground again, already trodden for the hundredth 
time; but I claim the right of appealing to your readers who read the 
Bible, whether, from the time of Abraham to the time of the Apostle 
Paul, there be not the most ample proofs of domestic slavery being or- 
dained, practised, and approved by the Jews in the old, and by the Chris- 
tians in the New Testament, without one contradictory or condemnatory 
passage or precept? Messrs. Garrison, Thompson, ? tach & Co. may 
be humble holy men, but whenever it shall be the fashion to call men and 
things by their right names, they will be considered as dreadful liars, to 
say the best of them. 

2. Slavery is contrary to the rights of Man. It will be time enough to 
argue this, when the enumeration of the rights of man, is distinctly made, 
and distinctly placed on irrefragable pretension. Ifthe known laws of 
human nature have any thing to do with the rights of man, then itis a 
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known law of human nature, from the very commencement of historical 
records, throughout the whole surface of the globe, that the black race 
has been inferior to, and held in bondage by the white race. Inferiority 
of animal caste, is the great and universal basis and defence of subjuga- 
tion. Ifhistory be true, it exists between the blacks and the whites. But 
we have in this case, moreover, a right to appeal to the argumentum ad 
hominem; from time immemorial, from the commencement of historical 
record to'the present day, the black nations have universally practiced, 
adopted, legalized, enforced domestic slavery among each other: and 
this, their own practice, legalized, from time immemorial, among them- 
selves, is the origin and foundation of domestic slavery wherever it now 
obtains among the whites. We talk a great deal of nonsense about the 
rights of man. We say that every man is born free, and equal to every 
other man. Nothing can be more untrue: no human being ever ‘was, 
now is, or ever will be born free. Where is the freedom of an infant in 
swaddling clothes? Notwo men were ever born equal to each other, or 
ever will be. Are they all equally strong, equally talented, born to 
equal pretensions and chances? If nature has ordained inferiority, that 
inferiority will tell its own story through life; and such is the fact. 

3. Slavery is inconsistent with the doctrines of our Declaration of In- 
dependence. Did that Declaration contemplate the black race? Did 
Mr. Jefferson, the slave holder, mean to say that the blacks were born 
free and equal to the whites?’ Ifhe had said so, would it have been true? 
Are they equal in intellect, or in civil rights? What is the fact? 

4. Slavery is inconsistent with the precepts of the law of nature. I as- 
sert on the contrary, that it is, and always has been, a part of the law of 
nature: Id est Lex nature quod apud omnes nationes et omnibus tempori- 
bus hactenus obtinuit. I think it is Grotius who asserts this, with ten or a 
dozen quotations more to the same purpose. At what’ period in the his- 
tory of the world has the system of domestic slavery been out of use, 
where it has been found useful and convenient to adopt it? It is fitted for 
some people and some climates, and there it prevails; it is unfitted for 
others, and there it has been dispensed with. ‘This has been, is now, and 
I suspect ever will be the rule. It must ultimately be resolved, like all 
other questions relating to the social state of man, into expedience. Is it 
productive upon the whole, of a balance of good or of evil? : 

5. It is said to be productive of tyranny, cruelty and injustice. It is 
so: it has been so, far more than it now is; and these evils are, like all oth- 
ers, in the regular course of being remedied by good laws and good feel- 
ings. ‘The same objection may, with much more truth, be made against 
civil government itself. We felt this in America; and therefore changed 
our system, somewhat for the better: but much yet remains to be done: 
we have scotched the snake, not killed it. We are in progress, I hope, 
and amelioration will take place as evils press upon us, and knowledge 
increases. And so it is with domestic sérvitude. Contending partizans 
are not allowed, in fair discussion, to argue against an improveable system 
merely from its past or present abuses. Make laws to amend it, as you 
do in other cases; and greatly indeed within these twenty-five years has the 
system of domestic slavery been amended among us. This therefore is no 
more an argument against the government of slaves, than against the gov. 
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ernment of white men; with this most important addition in favor of sla- 
very, that the more comfortable a slave 1 18, In every essential particular, 
the more valuable he is to his owner. We were going on gradually to 
check the evils attendant on our system, and, for our own sakes, to anicli- 
| orate the condition of our slaves, but the plans of these abolitionists will 
render it necessary to draw the cords of subjugation tighter instead of re- 
laxing them. 

Punishments, it is said, are arbitrary and discretionary. Not so in 
South-Carolina, except a few strokes with a whip on the back of an idler. 
The freeholders’ court assesses punishment. As to the occasional eorrec- 
tion on a plantation, it will never intcntionally go beyond moderate cor- 
rection, for if it disables the slave ‘rom working, it is the master’s own 
loss. Who ever heard upon a plantation, of punishments like the flog- 
ging of soldiers in the British army, even to 1000 lashes?) Would any 
South- Carolina Planter, venture to order even 100 lashes with a cat o’nine 
tails for any offence? I am firmly persuaded not. He would be cried 
down. 

The system allows the separation of hus! nds and wives, and parents 
and children. Is not this the case with every army in Europe? In what 
country upon the face of the earth is it, that husbands and wives, and pa- 
‘ rents and children, are not liable to frequent separation for long periods, and 
often for life? Such a case may occur occasionally in the South; but, for the 
most part, husbands and wives are not parted; they are usually sold in 
the neighborhood of each other, and the sales have this in view, in nine 
cases out often. Actual separation occurs, perhaps, as often among the 
whites as the blacks, from causes that can hardly be foreseen or prevent. 
ed. Prébably, some further regulation among us on this subject, may 
take place; but the evil is so rare, that none such has yet been made. 
The feelings of this kind among the blacks, are greatly overrated by 
those who theorize on them, as if they were all well educated sentimen- 
tal whites. Such objectors do not know, or see, or allow forthe very 
slight bonds of concubinage among the black race. 

They have no chance of bettering their condition.. Frequently, if they 
have behaved well, they are emancipated. But they do not care for, or 
expect, or look to bettering their condition. What that condition is, we 
shall see by and by. Who that knows them, will say that the free blacks 
of Philadelphia and New-York, have bettered their condition? Look at 
the operatives in the factory system of England, and among the manufac- 
tories generally, or the servants put out to farmers in England under the 
present poor laws. ‘To talk of these people bettering their condition, 
| who are condemned for life to at least twice the labor of our slaves, and 
i 30 the workhouse when they can work no longer—to hear of the dread- 
ful condition of our black slaves in this respect, from persons who know, 
or ought to know the condition of the ‘white slaves in Europe, is neither 
more nor less than to listen to gross and wilful misrepresentation. But 
in fact, all these representations and misrepresentations, are made by 
persons who know little about the matter; and who write, to indulge a 
talent and propensity for exclamation and declamation, without any pre- 
tence to accurate knowledge of facts, or any care whether the facts they 
relate are accurate or exaggerated. Whose aim and progress is to 
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make converts among fanatical men, and weak headed women. ‘This is 
a branch of their vocation, and-the acquisition of money is at the bottom 
of it. It is impossible to make converts of the planters, who know, and 
feelthe ignorant and wilful exaggerations with which the subject is treat- 
ed by these self-elected saints and reformers. Nor will any reasonable 
man, who has had an opportunity of comparing the condition of the lower 
classes in England and Ireland generally, with that of the slaves on a 
southern plantation, hesitate for one moment to acknowledge that the ne- 
cessaries of life, nutricious food, clothing, pre otection from the weather, fir- 
ing, and attendance in sickness, are dealt out in far more liberal abundance 
to our slaves, than they can be earned in Europe by twice the labor a 
planter exacts. Look at the censuses of the United States, and you will 
find the slaves increase yearly, by natural propagation, and more than 
double in thirty years: [rom whatever State the slaves come, who have 
been brought into South-Carolina, they have increased to a surplus in 
the State that supplied them. Ifthey were not well treated, they would 
not increase. 

6. The Northern States are more flourishing, more wealthy, better im- 
proved, and have ail the marks of civilization in more abundance than the 
South. 

Granted. Three fourths of the exports of the country are supplied by 
the slaye-labor of the South. Three fourths of the importations from 
Europe, are for the South. The Northern merchants are the factors, 
the agents, for the South; they are the middle-men between Europe who 
sells, ‘and the South who ‘buys. Like all other middle men, they have 
grown We: althy at the expense of their customers, the consumers. The 
Northern merchants have a double profit: a profit on the sale of tobacco, 
rice, and cotton, and a profit on the imports received in return. Abolish 
slavery in the South, and youcitaway the supports of the whole North- 
ern edifice. You deprive them of the agency on sixty millions of exports, 
and the profits made on the corresponding goods imported. These vast 
improvements, these marks of superior civilization at the North, have 
sprung up, are maintained by, depend upon, slave dador, directed by 
Southern care and industry. 

Should these abolitionists continue their annoyances, unrepressed by 
the North, it will be the bounden duty of the South to say, we will cut 
away the pretence for No: ari interference by abandoning a connection 
abused by the North. It w:!! come to this, at last, and in no long time. 
Let it, if it so pleases the Noith, who may then boast, if they see fit, of 
their superior civilization. 

Now let us look at the picture from another point of view. A planter 
lives by the labor of his slaves: he must therefore keep them in a condi- 
tion fit to labor. His improvements depend on the inerease of the slaves, 
for none are imported: he must e:2ble them therefore so to live as to af- 
ford him an increase. 

He must therefore feed them with plenty of wholesome food, though 
plain. He must keep them warm and comfortable by clothes sufficient 
for the purpose. When sick, he must find them able medical atten- 
dance, for he cannot afford to let a slave, worth $500, die for want of 
care when sick. He must support their wives, and rear their children. 
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Ever ery substantial want and comfort of life must be, and is provided for 
them: they take no thought for the morrow: they are under none of the 
heart rending anxieties that accompany the white man’s poverty, who, 
when nearly starved, is scantily supplied by a grumbling overseer, ‘and 
who dies neglected and uncared for; why? because he is a loss to no 
one. ‘The death of a slave is a serious loss to the master. All the ani- 
mal wants of a slave are supplied in sufficient plenty to support health 
and strength; and he has no sentimental wants that require supply. 
Compare his condition with that ofthe starving poor in our parent isl- 
and, and say, if you can with truth, that our slaves are not better off. 

Nor can the great mass ofthe poor in England or Ireland change their 
condition. Their scanty earnings enable them to live but from day to 
day, and they are as absolute slaves to their masters, as a negro on a 
plantation. Why is there an outcry for the ballot box in England? 
Are the whites not so in the factories here? I read in the papers, that at 
General Jackson’s first election, the operatives at Lowell or Waltham, or 
both, were compelled to give in their votes on printed calico, that their 
masters might be sure they voted according toorder. Are not the beau- 
tiful young women in those factories condemned to a life of celibacy, be- 
cause they know nothing else than the operations ofthe factory, and will 
make bad wives to the young farmers in their neighborhood? What sla- 
very is worse than this?’ Our blacks connect themselves as they like; 
and no young black woman is childless. I say then, that the system of 
domestic slavery is a better system for the black population in the 
South, than the falsely and fraudulently called free-labor system of the 
old country, for the wretched pauper population who drag out their mis- 
erable existence there. Ifthe abolitionists were not something worse than 
yurblind observers, they would see, and know, and acknowledge this. 

But the blacks, it is said, are of the same species, and equal in intellec- 
tual capacity to the whites. ‘True, it is said so, a thorough going aboli- 
tionist will not stick at an assertion that supports his cause. The blacks 
may be of the same species, for the mixed progeny will breed. But the 
are an inferior variety of the animal, man. I appeal to the facial angle 
of Cowper, Blumenback, White, and Lawrence. I appeal to the more 
accurate observations of the Phrenologists and Organoligists. Let any 
man draw an imaginary line on a black’s head from the centre of one 
ear to the centre of the other, and he will find the mass of brains behind 
in the black, and defore in the white. Take the facial angle of 70 and 
75 degrees in the black, and 85 inthe generality of whites. Ignorant 
and superficial people may laugh at Phrenology. I am not writing for 
such. The whole multitude of Physiologists are with me, in Europe and 
here. 

I have known the blacks of Philadelphia, for these forty years. They 
have had for two thirds of that time, every source of education open to 
them. Has one of them emerged from the level of his black caste? What 
multitudes of poor whites have elevated themselves in that state during 
that time. 

Look at Africa for 3000 years back. Has its population ever been on 
a par with the white race? The Carthaginians were not Africans, but 
Phenicians of the Caucasian stem. What but a natural inferiority can 
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have given rise to the actual inferiority of 3000 years, continuing down 
to the present moment? During all this period, they have constantly 
made slaves of each other: what right then have they to complain of sla- 
very! And ifthey have no right to complain themselves, who has a 
right to complain for them? 

I say further, labor is necessary to human improvement. The blacks 
will not labor voluntarily. Left to themselves, their numbers increase 
but slowly. Sir Home Popham, at Buenos Ayres, received a letter 
from Christophe, requesting that the slaves captured by the English, 
might be sent to Hayti, because the Haytians decreased in numbers an- 
nually, 5 or 6 percent. The letter was published at the time, with Sir 
Home Popham’s despatches. 

Look at and compare Hayti with St. Domingo. I need say no more 
to prove that a free black country is an impoverished country. Such as 
Hayti is, such will the British West Indies be in a dozen years. The 
symptoms are too plain to admit of doubt. 

Look at the cultivation and improvement of Africa—the mud houses of 
Timbuctoo and Houssa; and in-what is the black population of Africa, 
superior to the beasts of the field? Something perhaps; not worth con- 
tention. I say then, that under the domestic servitude system of the 
Southern States at the present day, the blacks have more enjoyment of 
life than if they were free. I state this as a general fact: there are, here 
and there, individual exceptions to this as to every other general rule. 
Let us now examine the domestic servitude system politically, with a par- 
ticular view to the United States. 

And first, the paucity of crime among the blacks, compared to the 
lower class of the white population to the North, is remarkable. The 
Northern people do not know or observe this. But I appeal for the truth 
of the fact to the records of our courts, and tothe reason of the thing. 
They are kept in more strict discipline and subordination among us, than 
the poorer whites can be in the North. Neither is there the same tempta- 
tion to crime amongthem. They are well, though coarsely fed and clothe 
ed. They never suffer from hunger; nor do their families. They are hab- 
itually a more contented race, and a more merry, and a more happy one. 

We can admit without danger, universal suffrage among the whites 
of the Southern States. A system that will occasion sooner or later a re- 
volution inthe North. Nor is property perfectly safe there, where the 
laws may be made by men who possess none. All this is even now too 
plain to be denied. In the South we have no such fears. 

Nor have we in the South, those mobs and riots among the lower class- 
es of the community too numerous to be controlled, that have of late been 
so commoninthe North. Our black laboring population have neither 
the temptation nor the power to become rioters. Even if they had the 
power, they have no inciting causes of discontent. We are far safer in 
the Southern States as to our blacks, than the men of property in the 
North are, in respect of their lower classes of whites. 

We are a more powerful people compared to numbers, in the South. 
The whole white population may become soldiers, and agriculture and 
production will not suffer from a state of war. In the North, the sol- 
diery must be raised from among the laboring classes, and production 
suffers in proportion. 
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CAPTAIN WILLICK’S TIMES. 


And so death has at last accepted the offer which time has been so 
long pressing—and my venerated old friend, Captain Willick, is no more! 
“At Willick’s cove, Prince William’s Parish, aged 112 years, 11 months.” 
And this brief chronicle, the whole obituary notice of such a man! It is 
so like him, that I am sure he directed that no more should be published 
at his decease. When I saw him in September last, he seemed to have 
as firm a hold on life as he had twenty years ago. His natural strength 
was, to be sure, abated, but his eye was not dim; he took his monthly 
ride on his marsh tackey, twelve miles to Beaufort, to attend church, and 
make purchases for his plantation; rose early and rode over all his fields; 
ate with an appetite, was a cheerful and almost merry companion to his 
great grand daughters when they visited him—enjoyed a quiet joke with 
the young men; and quizzed his son-in-law, my good friend, Edward Dal- 
ton, and others of his old juniors, on the score of their growing infirmi- 
ties. With some amiable weaknesses, and sundry odd points of charac- 
ter, he was a noble, worthy, man; and the rest to which he has gone was 
long anticipated in the peaceful calm of his happy old age. His nearest 
relatives had their family seat not many rods distant, but he chose to 
dwell, at Willick’s Cove, alone, with no personal attendants except old 
black Sam, who had been his body servant for seventy years—and wore 
the same spruce laced livery and three cornered hat in which he delight- 
ed before the Revolution—rigidly exacting of the tailor, that each new 
suit should be an exact copy of the old. The least deviation, Sam would 
have felt as a wound to his dignity. 

The master’s dress was also singularly unique and invariable. For 
the last forty years, a broad brimmed white beaver, coat, vest and small 
clothes, in winter, of a light silver grey, and in summer, of white Nan- 
kin, silver knee and shoe buckles, and an old fashioned ivory mounted 
cane, made up a costume in good keeping with the snow-white straight 
hair that hung low upon his shoulders. Every thing also about his house 
and grounds—the thick walls of glazed foreign brick; the oak wainscoat- 
ing, and deep carved cornice of the snug apartments—the high thick box 
hedges in the garden, the gravelled walks which never have been chang- 
ed since first laid out, and the venerable trees, all looked very old, and 
spoke of other days and a by-gone generation. A noble group of mag- 
nolias was that on the right of the mansion! Arching their immense lower 
boughs to the very ground, they made, on the brightest day, a depth of al- 
most midnight shadow beneath, while their glossy dark green foliage, 
and moonlike white blossoms, were glittering high above in the sunlight 
which bathed their towering crests. ‘The old grove of live oaks, though 
most carefully attended, is now but a pile of grey moss, huge trunks, 
and decaying vine covered branches—with here and there a rich green 
bunch of misletoe, or a heavy clump of woodbine, or a tangled wilder- 
ness of the trumpet flower, grape and jasmine. The sleet storm of last 
winter, made sad havoc here; and it was with a melancholy smile that 
my aged friend, pointing to the prostrate limbs and mutilated trunks, spoke 
to me on my last visit—of his outliving his old friends. 
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On my arrival, at this last visit, I approached by the rear of the house, 
leaving my horse at the stable, and walking thence through an avenue 
of Wahoos or native elms, that formed a natural gothic arch of their in- 
terlacing branches. On turning the angle of the front piazza, I perceived 
the Captain in his arm chair, with his Bible on his knee—“always his 
custom of an afternoon”—and old Sam seated, pipe in mouth, on the 
steps at his feet, now turning his shining black countenance (actually shi- 
ning with kindly feeling) to his master, and anon directing his dim eyes 
to the level blue line of pine forest on Port Royal Island, that skirted the 
south-eastern horizon. It was an interesting group—and I paused for 
more than a minute of unbroken silence to contemplate it. Sam at length 
gave a significant hem, which I knew was the tacitly established signal 
to intimate, that the spirit moved him, and he would speak if it were 
agreeable to his master. The Captain put his spectacles within the leaves 
of his book to mark the place, another established signal, of his readiness 
to hear. An unwillingness to be interrupted, would have been shewn by 
his simply continuing to read. “Gwine hab wedder, Mossa,” said Sam— 
“Yes, it’s cloudy, said the Captain.”—“More dan cloudy, Mossa!—de 
cloud ragged and flyin in rack—and dem fishhawk no flyin in from sea, 
so high and fast, and screaming as if eagle arter um, for nothin.” “A 
gale to night or to-morrow very likely,” said the Captain, “and there 
was a fine blow of cotton in the Walnut tree field this morning—I hope 
Cyrus has got through with it—tell him to haul up the boats and have 
all snug before dark—and send over and tell Mr. Dalton’s people to do 
the same, or they’ll have a poor story to tell him when he comes from 
the pine-land. I dare say they won’t thank us; for you negroes love to 
tell bad news, if you can’t make good—you know Sam.”—*“Ki Mossa! 
every body love for tell news before he old, and good for nothin.” “Well, 
and what’s the news now, Sam?” said I, as I dropped the eaves-dropper, 
and advanced to shake hands with the Captain.—Sam laughed quietly, 
and was as cordial in his greeting as his hospitable master—bustled in, of- 
fered me refreshments, and then left us, while he went to transmit the 
orders he had received. 

The threatening aspect of the heavens warned me to shorten my visit, 
for as I was not fever proof like the Captain—I did not dare, nor he invite 
me, to tarry for the night in that part of the parish, in the month of Sep- 
tember—and some long miles lay between Willick’s Cove and my sum- 
mer lodge in the pine woods. ‘The conversation which ensued, was my 
last with the Captain; and it affords me a melancholy gratification to 
review it, and attempt to recall the scenes and events of old times, which 
formed its leading topics. 





RECOLLECTION NO. 1—THE EXCURSION. 


It was during the war of Independence, when the British and Tories 
had laid waste many of the fine country seats of the Whig planters, along 
the coast between Charleston and Savannah, and were in considerable 
force on Port Royal Island, that Mr. Willick was chosen Captain of a 
company of the rebel militia. He was then a widower, and had placed 
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his only daughter for safety, in a temporary log cabin settlement, in the 
pine land, about a day’s journey from The Cove. At this settlement also, 
old Mr. Dalton, and my father, established “the woman-kind” and chil- 
dren of their families, to await the issue of the war; and there could not 
have been Selected a more agreeable social circle than greeted us at our 
lodge in the wilderness, when intervals in the duties of camp and field 
allowed us to be with them. To youths like Edward and William Dal- 
ton and myself, the sojourn was full of pleasing excitement. Not only 
had we the Miss Daltons and Miss Willick, beautiful and in their teens, 
to rely on us as champions, and smile on the “Soldier’s Return;” but 
the wolves would often how! around our dwellings, and gallop up to the 
very doors at night,—the woods all around were full of game,—and we 
were often honored by our seniors with important commissions, and sent on 
expeditions of some difficulty and hazard, to secure supplies, and keep up 
the communication with our rebel friends in other parts of the low country. 
To Edward Dalton, his brother and myself readily conceded all the 
rights ofa leader. He was not only the elder by four or five years 
of age, but was thoughtful and daring, mild and firm, and devoted him- 
self to Carolina and ‘liberty, with the burning and serious enthusiasm 
ofa young hero; while William and myself, both in our fifteenth year, 
were perhaps too young to appreciate the importance of the noble cause 
in which we had armed. We were proud of the permission to stand be- 
side our fathers in the ranks;—we loved old Carolina, hated the red coats, 
despised the tories, and were eager to revenge the injuries of our coun- 
try and our friends: but, as much as we enjoyed the wild liberty with 
which we held communion on the ocean shores of our hunting islands, 
on the bounding wave, or in the forest solitudes—we had not yet been 
civilized out of the hunting and fishing stage of savagism, in which the 
nascent energies of planters’ sons are trained to expatiate. Our first 
young ideas had been taught to shoot and to fish; and a knowledge of the 
business and management of a plantation was left to instinct or inspira- 
tion—to “come by nature.”—It is true, we had been pupils of old Dr. 
Dipthong, the Beaufort pedagogue, before his academy was profanel 
turned into barracks, and his taller disciples into armed rebels; but I 
will not assert, that delight in the indefinite holiday was not our pre- 
dominant feeling, when the approach of the enemy adjourned our school 
sine die. Dipthong literally cut strap; we, at the same time, cut Cato and 
Brutus, and other ancient worthies, whom he had forced upon our ac. 
quaintance; and the Doctor ran away with all the benefit of their lessons 
of Roman virtue—while his scholars became animis opibusque parati— 
with but little of the elevating consciousness of the dulce et decorum, 
with which the young college graduate exchanges the gown for the knap- 
sack, pro patria mori. We prepared to shoot at Briton or Tory, with 
the same feeling, a little heightened, wherewithal we brought down a fat 
buck or a bear, or aimed a ball at the eye of an alligator. We would 
have felt a smart wound as a piece of bad luck in spite of the glory— 
and as to the principle of legalized plunder, which Carolina was then, as 
since, armed to resist, we left the argument to our fathers—and pinned 
our faith to their deduction. In short, we went not forth in the spirit of 
martyrs; danger brought its own full compensation in its excitement— 
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death was postponed to an after thought—and as to vigils, exposure to the 
elements, privations and sacrifices, they had the charm of novelty and 
change—and had been a hundred times gladly encountered by us in 
sporting expeditions. We made good raw soldiers nevertheless—and 
though we could not well have analyzed our patriotism into all the mo- 
tives of a Washington or a Warren, there was one point in which we 
were far from deficient, viz. a very full sense of the increased impor- 
tance and interest wherewithal our military character invested us—in the 
eyes of Miss Willick and the Miss Daltons. With what veteran negli- 
gence we sported before them our hunting-shirt uniforms! What “mo- 
dest stillness and humility” did we assume! What manly indifference 
and laconic reserve, when questioned by them the story of a skirmish in 
which we had done the state some service! What conscious silence!— 
while our heart of hearts rejoiced in the certainty that their ignorance 
would soon be enlightened touching the minutest circumstance of honor. 
How, asa thing of course, did we present them any little prize our valor 
won! With what impudent puppyism did we dare, only. while the ladies 
were present, to enact the equal as fellow soldier towards our fathers, 
and volunteer our advice on affairs of war and state! and how happily 
blind, meanwhile, to the mischievous quizzing of the former, and the quiet 
winks and forbearing shrugs of the latter; while the deep rich voice of the 
amused Edward, like military music, urged to double quick step our march 
to the ridiculous, until falling into the ambush, we ourselves led off the vol- 
ley of laughter that followed at our own expense. 

Happy hours of boyish vanity!—whose very annoyances have left 
pleasing traces on the tablet of memory. However prosperous might have 
been our subsequent life; had wealth—had science—endowed us with her 
cornucopia; had Apollo abdicated his lute in our favor; or the acclamations 
of millions wafted us to the proudest pinnacles of political eminence,—we 
could never, Will Dalton! have felt ourselves so great again, as on the eve- 
ning we overheard the Captain telling his daughter of that affair in Skull 
Creek—when we cut off the Tory boat returning with plunder from Hil- 
ton Head,—and old Sam immortalized himself by bringing down two to. 
ries ata shot with his master’s double barrel, “old thunder.” And, if this 
chronicle grow garrulous, I care not! for it wooes me back from the drea- 
riness of age;—and I am content that my failing memory clings but fee- 
bly to the recent, and that my apprehension is dull to the new,—so the 
early past be left me in its undimmed freshness. It is a blessing to the 
old, that as we enter the 


‘ast scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful tragedy,” 


the “mere oblivion” that notes not the sad realities of the present, is not 
utter forgetfulness;—but that our “second childishness” is a dream of 
our vernaltime. Yes, let the weary heart cease to feel where the world 
has since wounded, or seared, or corrupted it, and rally its whole sensi- 
bility tothe one fresh nook, where early, and glad, and pure thoughts 
have, cherublike, guarded their own fountain. Why should we peer 
into the thickening gloom immediately around us, or seek to pierce the 


twilight obscurity that settles over the long rugged declivity which we 
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have travelled, down to this very gorge ofthe valley of the shadow of 
death,—when life’s lingering sunset lights up to our vision, far away 
back in the distance, the breezy hilltop, where the dawn met our child- 
hood with the spirit of the dews and birds and flowers; and where youth 
strung his etastic bow, and shook his glittering quiver, in the glow of the 
risen morning? Shall we not the rather rejoice in the mental refraction 
that blends away the devious intervening tract, while it brings out dis- 
tinct and vivid the minutest details of that delicious back ground,—the 
very blades of its evergreen herbage, the petals of its fadeless flowers, 
the dimples and the misty breathings of the laughing streamlet, and each 
particular leaf of the plumed foliage on the hills’ “oak waving brow,” 
until, as the old boughs beckon to us, we listen for their gentle rustling— 


We feel the gales that from them blow— 





the unforgotten music of familar voices swells upon the ear, lovely and 
beloved forms and faces gather warm and breathing around us, and we 
exult with them in the luxury of existence and the beauty of the world. 
Why should I turn from this to the fresh earth that is piled, yet yellow 
and damp over my venerated old friend—or why think of Edward Dal- 
ton bending near it in decrepitude and sorrow, and counting the kindred 
graves in the family burial ground,—when with, the wand of memory, I 
can rekindle his dim eye with the radiance of intellect and feeling, and 
wake again the echoes of the magnificent voice, that rung like a bugle 
in the chase, like a clarion in the battle, and rolled its deep stream of 
eloquence through the early senate, whose wisdom confirmed the liberty 
which their valor had redeemed? Why should I not still think of Maria 
Willick—as when my boyish admiration worshipped her as a star—and 
daring not aspire to her love, yet watched over her with a passionate jea- 
lousy, lest any thing of base or evil should approach her—when I hated 
Skelton for presuming to distinguish her by his attentions, and dreaded 
lest his craft might win her pure heart, for | knew not yet how safe it 
was in the guardianship of a worthier love? Why should I not still re- 
member my own Sophy Dalton, as the prettiest country lass, “that ever 
upon the greensward ran”—when I dreamed not of being the lonely old 
bachelor—who traces these lines? 

At the end of March, A. D. , all the men of our little circle had 
been duly summoned to report themselves for duty at the Huspa Creek 
club house, on the 12th of April, “by order of Major Sheldon; and, 
strange as it may seem for such precarious times, we had resolved with 
all our households, to make a foray upon our own deserted plantations 
in the lower part of the parish, and some of us an excusion to the famous 
drum fishing grounds, where Broad River opens into Port Royal Sound. 
Beating the covert of a few bay galls,* and using our long double bar- 
rels upon the deer as they dashed out upon the open pine ridges, we soon 
secured venison in sufficient stock to provide against any defalcation of 
pigs and poultry, which the loyal robbers of henroosts may have occa- 
sioned below; and on the evening of the second day of the lovely month, 
last aforesaid—had rested from our journey, and were busy in a multi 








* Narrow strips of swamps thicketted with canes and bay trees, which alone 
vary the monotony of our pine barrens. 
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plicity of occupations in the spacious piazza at Willick’s Cove; the la- 
dies distributing presents, and measuring out summer clothing to such of 
the negroes as we he had been compelled to leave on the plantations; 
and who had managed, as yet, to escape being kidnapped by the enemy; 
Mr. Dalton and my father winnowing a few scraps of the exciting news 
of the day from a budget of rather ancient newspapers—and William, 
the Captain and myself accomplishing our fishing tackle for the mor. 
row, assisted by old Sam, who was exceedingly dogmatical touching the 
choice and rig of hooks and leads. Edward and Miss Willick, who had 
had the Captain’s chaise to themselves in the ride down, were so little 
tired of each other’s company, as to extend the téte a téte by an after- 
noon’s ramble from which they had not returned—when Henry Skelton 
arrived, according to appointment, to make one of our fishing party. He 
informed us that he had despatched a two-oared boat to meet us with 
bait on the river; and while he was yet speaking, Mr. Dalton’s splendid 
eight oared canoe ‘Devilfish,’ which had been launched from her hiding 
place i in the swamp, was rowed gallantly up to the landing in sight, her 
oarsmen, with their shirt sleeves rolled up to the shoulders, exhibiting the 
powerful muscular development of their black arms, as they made the 
tough ash of their oars buckle, and buried the prow in foam, keeping time 
the while toa merry boat-song, in which was extemporized a welcome, 
general and particular, to the party on shore. 

I have already intimated a dislike to young Skelton—my reasons for 
which I could not then perhaps have defined clearly. He was about 
twenty-five—highly educated, accomplished, graceful—skilled in all 
manly exercises, and of easy and insinuating address; but I had observed 
in him an absence of enthusiasm in the pursuits and even pleasures in 
which he seemed most earnest; his black eye glittered cold and veno- 
mous like the snake’s—and if it ever flashed like the lightning—never 
beamed like the generous sun; in sport, business or ambition, he was 
energetic and untiring—but in the excitement of competition, his pale vi- 
sage assumed a ghastly pallor; no ingenuous crimson mantled to his 
cheek; and if the blood ever flushed it—it was only while his lips writhed 
with the mortification of inordinate vanity, at the recoil of some heartless 
sarcasm, the abortion of some studied repartee, or the triumph of a ri- 
val;—there was an ungenerous exultation in his success, and a malig- 
nant chagrin under defeat, both of which repelled sympathy, and neither 
of which could he conceal: and I suspected him always of some ultimate 
selfish aim, or of sacrificing to his insatiate vanity, even when he seemed 
self-sacrificing. While my young eye secretly marked these repulsive 
characteristics, Captain Willick, whose noble simplicity and benevolence 
would not seek cause for distrust in looks and tones, while a man’s ac- 
tions were in the main unexceptionable, enjoyed Skelton’s colloquial pow- 
ers, admired his energy and talent, often praised his management as the 
agent of an absentee English uncle for an estate, a few miles from the 
Cove,—and predicted for | him a conspicuous and bright career in life. 
No wonder that when I felt that the experienced penetration of the fa- 
ther was at fault—I dreaded lest the daughter, not yet seventeen, and in- 
heriting all her father’s eminently frank, charitable, kinay and unsuspi- 
cious disposition, might fall into a snare, which I devoutly believed would 
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be f ital Superlatively as I ‘alain’ Miss Willick—I knew not that her 
simple, quiet and unaffected mein was the best index not only of good 
feeling, but of exalted intellect; and I had not yet learned to reason from 
my own impulses to those of others—nor that the instinct of sympa- 
thy and antipathy, in the breasts of the young and pure, seldom fails to 
recoil at the unworthiness, and unmask the cunning, which eludes the vig- 
ilance of those whom time and the world have schooled into suspicion. 

I saw a green shadow sweep over Skelton’s face when, on enquiring for 
Miss Wallick, he learned whither she had gone, and how attended. I 
looked up to the new moon’s sickle just glimmering over the dark pine 
tree tops—that stood black against the twilight sky to the west; then I 
caught a smile from little Sophy, and thought what a fitting time it was 
for a love walk; and then a pleasing truth flashed upon me—which Ed- 
ward and his fair companion had theretofore managed miraculously to 
conceal from one whose interest in both was so deep as mine. Just then, 
the twain entered together the open lawn between the house and river; 
Edward, most ungallantly I thought, immediately deserted the lady, 
walked to the boat and busied himself conversing with old Sam, who 
was, adjusting the anchor rope—while Miss Willick hastened her steps 
to the piazza; a cluster of wild flowers waving in her chesnut hair; 
her eye beaming with suppressed emotion; and “her lip and cheek glow- 
ing with animation until they outvied the woodbines and wild roses, 
which, piled in her bonnet, hung gracefully on her rounded arm. Every 
eye, young and old, was attracted, causing her to blush yet more deeply as, 
with all due courtesy, she welcomed Skelton to the Cove, and then nestled 
in with the other girls, with an air of abstraction that assured me her 
thoughts had more food for silence than for words. What an evening 
for Skelton to propose! and yet on that very evening, of all others, he did 
propose—and much in the ensuing fortunes of all that little party was to 
take its complexion from the fate of his proposal. 

1 ought to have mentioned that Edward Dalton and my father had 
been chosen lieutenants in the newly organized corps of Capt. Willick— 
and that Skelton had been a disappointed candidate. ‘This was their 
first meeting since the election, and Skelton, contrary to his wont, con- 
gratulated and complimented his successful opponent with such a shew 
of cordiality, that | almost suspected him of generosity. Their meet- 
ing presented a fine contrast of manly beauty: both were tall, erect 
and well proportioned, except that the frame of Edward gained in strength 
what it lost in the comparison of lightness and elegance; the features 
of the one were exquisitely chiselled as those of an antique statue—but 
pale and cold as its marble—while those ofthe other, seemed as if they 
must have been less expressive, if less irregular; for, though Edward’s 
lofty brow was a shade too heavy, his soul looked forth in the dark grey 
eye beneath, the rich blood spoke through his sun-burnt cheek— 
and if his mouth was a line or so too wide, the play of the lips was flexi- 
ble, yet elastic and firm, and their smile was full of life. Their voices 
too were dissimilar: Skelton’s silver toned and clear, but monotonous; 
squeaking if elevated, and, like his countenance, never softening—while 
Edward’s rose sometimes shrill, but full, and again swelled deep and 
thrilling, or sunk into a mellowed crush of delicious music. 
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Edward, on this occasion, in evident good humor with every thing and 
every body, unbent from his uniform reserve towards Skelton, and treat- 
ed him with friendly cordiality. 

Night closed in: the jolly owls were whooping in the grove of live- 
oaks; the sofa was moved from the piazza to the hall: and we were in- 
vited in by the blaze of a lightwood fire which, so early in the spring, 
was comfortable as well as cheering. Skelton had found an opportunity 
to solicit an interview, and was with Miss Willick in the drawing-room. 
The Captain walked the piazza, and was joined by his junior Lieutenant, 
Edward; and if their conversation was of their military duties, it was 
strange that, as they came to a sudden halt before the window, I saw an 
exceedingly hearty shaking of hands exchanged, which certainly had 
nothing todo with our company drill. ‘The lieutenant, however, was 
somewhat military in his proceedings, on immediately afterwards enter- 
ing the hall. He twirled Sophy out of her chair in front of the fire—and 
unceremoniously took possession; then carefully transferred the quiet old 
cat from the corner of the rug—and left her purring astonishment on the 
mantel piece; then studiously perused the coals on the hearth for a mo- 
ment; and lastly, charged them vigorously with the poker—demolishing 
the symmetrical pile which his father had been carefully building—and 
deaf to his deprecating remonstrances—until the drawing room door 
opened, and Miss Willick reappeared, with an expression of mingled anx.- 
iety and indignation on her brow and lip, that effectually arrested him. 
Skelton followed, enquired hurriedly and harshly for the Captain, and 
passed out. In a few seconds we heard the orders for Mr. Skelton’s 
horse—followed after another brief interval by the retreating sound of a 
rapid gallop across the lawn. 

“Mr. Skelton,” said the Captain, as the important business of supper 
commenced, “will not sleep here to night. He forgot, it seems, to give 
out provisions at Indigo Lodge—but he promises to be with us at two 0’. 
clock in the morning, when we must set off—so as to pass the enemy’s 
sentinels on the island before daylight.” 

“Why—his negroes must be scantly allowanced,” said my father, “if 
they could not wait asingle day.” 

“| fear,” rejoined the Captain, with a very kind look at Maria, “that the 

r fellow has had cause to remember what he never forgot.” 

“J fear that he will break his appointment in the morning,” said Mr. 
Dalton with meaning—“I am convinced from several things this eve- 
ning, that he never meant to go; and, in fact, Captain, I cannot help dis- 
trusting your young friend,” 

Miss Willick’s face wore an expression of sudden alarm. “But it is 
only a suspicion,” she said in a low voice as if thinking aloud. 

“Henry Skelton’s conduct has always been correct,” said the Captain. 

“Perhaps so,” said Mr. Dalton—but he has managed never to see any 
service against the red coats. Indigo Lodge has been exempt from their 
tender mercies, while all around have suffered more or less. 

“The Cove has been spared too,” said William, “though belonging to a 
notorious rebel.” 

“I have this evening suspected reasons for that too,”—was the reply. 
“A rich rebel, with an only and lovely daughter, may without treason of 
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his own have a friend at Court—and I must confess—that residing con- 
stantly at the Lodge as he does, I suspect Skelton of being neighborly as 
well as near to the enemy—and I set down his rebel professions, as made 
to save his property from rebel retaliation.” 

The Captain was excited and seemed about to reply angrily—when 
Miss Willick interposed. “It may seem indelicate; but I think it my 
duty to say, that there are circumstances that go strongly to confirm 
Mr. Dalton’s suspicions—I cannot be more explicit—but am convinced 
that we are all in more than usual danger now, and that whether Mr. 
Skelton be a traitor to his country or not—ve must not rely on his friend- 
ship—nay must expect hisenmity. May I then venture to suggest, that 
among the precautions required by our situation—the mere pleasure par- 
ty of to-morrow should be abandoned?” 

This speech had its full effect; and after a pause, her father enquired, 


“Have you reason to suppose that any special danger attaches to our ex- 
cursion?” 


“None.” 

“Then we shall go. I never, but for reason good, change my ar- 
rangements even of mere pleasure—and if Skelton prove a scoundrel— 
he is acquainted with our retreat in the pine land, and if he has the power, 
can reach us, whatever we may do between now and thetwelfth. If an 
immediate blow, which I cannot suspect, should be aimed here—my 
two lieutenants and Mr. Dalton can spare the boys and myself from the 
garrison left to protect you. But what is decisive, I have not mentioned, 
that I am entrusted by Col. Sheldon, with an important communication to 
certain of our friends on Hilton Head and St. Helena, who are to meet 
me in the river,—so go we must: Edward will be vigilant in our ab- 
sence, I am very sure; and I do not think the enemy will venture to this 
distance from their post—while the main shore is so well watched by our 
friends—who are preparing for the 12th.” 

Except to warn Edward, that Skelton had intimated a threat against 
him in particular—Miss Willick was not more explicit in her communi- 
cations in the long and interesting private conversations which she held 
after supper with her lover and father respectively—but we afterwards 
learned, that on simply proposing, and being firmly and respectfully re- 
jected, Skelton, whose conceit had blinded him to the probability, or even 
possibility of such a termination to his courtship—allowed his chagrin to 
betray him into boasting, though vaguely, of his power to protect or to 
injure—he was mean enough to appeal to the fears of Miss Willick— 
steeled himself against her scorn, as he urged the ungenerous bar- 
gain for her hand—and, being indignantly repulsed, concluded by im- 
plying asuspicion of her relation to Edward, accompanied by a bitter 
threat towards the latter. Of all this offensive behaviour, her good sense 
prevented a disclosure which would have precipitated a violent collision 
between her father or Edward and Skelton, whom she now despised too 
thoroughly to wish to see him punished on her account. 

At the appointed hour old Sam in his fishing dress, a fustiah jacket 
and tarpaulin hat, took his place at the leading oar. Skelton, as pre- 
dicted, suffered judgment to go against him by default of appearance. 
Our guns, carefully cased against the salt water, were stowed securely 
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on the plat-form of the boat; William, myself, and Maurice Tyrone, (a 
young Irish relation of the Dalton’s, lately arrived) were seated near the 
Captain, who assumed the helm; the boat was shoved off, and befriended 
by the darkness, was rowed quietly and swiftly in the flood tide eddy 
along shore. By ceasing to row, and poling with the oars for about a 
quarter of a mile, we slipped unobserved by the British out-post above 
spoken of, and daylight met us well on our way, and almost at the opening 
of Broad river. ‘The first amber flush of light along the eastern horizon 
had the faint greenish tint which harbingers a calm bright day, and, in 
the blue above, a few light grey clouds hung motionless and clearly 
defined, as if crisped by the cold air, which had in it a twinge of winter, 
while the young-leaf buds of the shrubbery on the shore, the bloom of the 
sassafras, the plum, and beautiful wild crab-apple, the yellow jasmines 
that hung clustering over the bluffs to dip their golden tresses in the water, 
the first light green tendrils of the wild grape, the dogwood lighting up. 
the deepest forest shades beneath the black pines with constellations of 
white flowers, the warm breathings of fragrance from the orange groves 
on the islands, the song of the mocking bird on the palmetto’s crest, the 
exulting call note of the yellow breasted lark perched on a task stake in 
the young corn, and the red bird keeping time with his morning carol as 
he swung on a bended ozier, all testified of spring. As we glided some- 
times under the steep bluff, an owl startled from his perch in the over- 
hanging boughs, would fluff away to bury himself in the deeper wood; 
or a frisking squirrel would shake down upon us a glittering shower bath 
of dew-drops; and, when taking advantage of the high water of the full 
flood tide, we cut our way through the yielding marsh, the noisy marsh- 
hen, waked from her last nap, would flutter clumsily off, half flying, half 
falling; or the great blue heron would be interrupted in his silent fishing 
and sent swinging down the creek, sounding his harsh guttural com- 
plaining alarum, with his long legs streaming behind him like the tail of 
a paper kite. Now we struck our oar blades against the matted roots 
of some stately moss-shrouded live oak, whose hold upon the caving 
bluff had not yet been loosened by the encroaching sea water; and 
which, green and flourishing, still “stretched its extravagant arms 
athwart the sky,” while half its roots were dead and bleaching in the 
wave beneath, reminding us of some gouty old gentleman, florid and 
portly in his upper man, though death has taken him by the toes. At 
length, as we rounded a little hummock isle, bearing one blasted pine, 
and a few palmettoes and dwarf live oaks, and fringed with sea myrtle, low 
cedars, and the last year’s yellow broom grass, Broad river spread before 
us: the level forests of its skirting islands lying like light blue lines of 
cloud along the horizon, and its noble bosom heaving in sympathy with 
the swell of its ocean sire. On a calm day like that, this wide estuary, 
miscalled a river, looks like the Atlantic himself lounging sleepily in 
among the islands; and though rocks and hills and mountains would 
make its scenery of level headlands, and dotted isles, and open sea, more 
romantic, they could not enhance its charm to the lowland eyes of those 
with all whose April holiday recollections it is associated. Besides the 
changes in the sky, or in the aspect of the broad expanse of waters by 
the alternations from the breeze to the calm, the scene is full of various 
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life. Gulls winnow the air with their scymetar pinions, and scream above 
a school of minnows on the surface: the brown Spanish curlew goes by 
in his swift straight flight to the shoals seaward: the shearwater, with his 
dark back and foam-white breast strikingly contrasted, labors slowly 
along, gazing with solemn intentness into the wave on which he almost 
rests his red beak; the fish hawk circles over head, so lightly that his 
effort seems to be to prevent the buoyant atmosphere from bearing him 
upwards. Now he pauses suddenly in the sweep of his gyration; his 
keen eye has caught sight of his game; as he hangs stationary his wings 
wave rapidly for a moment to balance him and steady his aim, and he 
shoots like a cannon ball into the flashing spray that closes foaming over 
him. He comes to the surface with wings wide stretched, and struggles 
to raise himself and the desperately struggling prey beneath. He has 
conquered, rises heavily, and, though his whole frame quivers ever and 
anon with the dying convulsions of his scaly prize, he will bear it like a 
glittering wedge of silver in his talons, to his nest on the dead tree in the 
distance, unless robbed on the way by the swoop of the pirate eagle, who 
comes speeding from the Paris Island shore. 

We had received our supply of bait, and were at last on our drop on 
the rocks; the woods of the next hunting island to the east, just appeared 
over the line where the white sand hills sloped away into the yellow 
beach on Bay Point; the laurel tree was broad against the break in the 
woods on Hilton Head; all the other radiating lines were exact; the 
anchor was lowered; the boat swung round with the ebb now strongl 
making; the oars were snugly laid in; old Sam replenished his quid; the 
improvident among the boatmen were untangling or new rigging their 
lines; clams were cracked; crabs cut asunder alive and kicking, and 
impaled upon our hooks with the tempting prawn; our lines rode sea- 
ward as the head of our boat pointed towards Dawes Island to the west, 
and we looked to the north up Port Royal river. “And now for the 


first drum!” But, of the sport we had, and of its interruption, in another 
chapter. 





SONNET. 


THE APPROACH OF WINTER. 


Comes Winter with an aspect dark, to me, 

Harried with storms so long? Is his brow stern? 
Crowded with fearful tidings, dread to see, 

Which I have never known, and yet must learn? 
And do I shrink from the impending stroke, 

And shelter me in climes, remote, afar,— 
In the deep quiet of some silent nook 

Beneath the beam of more benignant star? 
Ah, no! I may not dread the coming coil, 

Since, long familiar, and, ere this, inured, 
Already I have mingled in the toil, 

And conquer’d is the destiny endured. 
It does not cease to rage, but I have grown 


Familiar with the future in the known. 
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Dacre—EpiTEp By THE Countess oF MortEy.—We knew not whether it be a 
republican prejudice, amounting almost to dislike, against the never varying say- 
ings of titled lords and ladies, but certain it is, that, during the perusal of the first 
pages, we were almost tempted to lay aside these volumes as flat and insipid; yet, 
in unravelling this tale of love, we discovered in its varied texture so many passages 
of thrilling interest and feeling—passages that have been able to awaken answering 
echoes in our own bosoms—that we no longer hesitate in acknowledging its author 
to be one who touches, with no weak hand, the chords of human sympathy and 
affection. ‘Those just entering on the ‘witching season,’ may realize many a day- 
dream in its honied pages, and even for matured and sober minds, that have long 


ago abjured the bright phantom, there are scattered fragraents of deep and solid. 


thought. We recommend it to the passing notice of all, and more especially of 
those, whose pathway is still tinted with couleur de rose. 





Miriam Corrin.—We have been disappointed, greatly disappointed, in the 
volumes bearing the above title. Founded, as they are, on historical facts, and 
promising, as they do, some insight into the manners and customs of our country’s 
early settlers, we looked for that identity of character and quaintness of expression, 
which the Quakers, from old, have seemed to inherit, even as a birthright; but we 
looked almost in vain. Although the scenes are frequently novel and highly 
interesting, the dialogue is badly sustained and lengthened out, we will not say 
needlessly, (for the design of giving bulk to the narrative is evidently enough the 
cause) but tediously; and the search after that rare article, the Attic salt, often 
proves a fruitless one; not to mention the denouement, which is any other than what 
a reader of romance would wish, viz: that the writer should always contrive, in 
spite of numerous shoals and quicksands, to bear the bark of love, even though 
it be after a long and dangerous effort, to the looked for and sunny haven. ‘We 
would not advise the perusal of these, we had almost said, doomed volumes to any 
but Phomme accablé de poids de son loisir. 





MEPHISTOPHILES IN ENGLAND.—We have read this lively and caustic work with 
no small degree of interest. It is written, in the main, with great tact; the cha- 
racters, though eccentric, are well sustained; the dialogue is natural, and pointed 
at every turn with the aptest satire; the vices and follies of fashionable life are 
well hit off; and distinguished characters, under fictitious names, play their parts, 
in the checkered drama, to the very life. A picture of English society, opinions, 
fashions and manners, is exhibited, which, if we are to credit the sober statements 
of modern travellers and authors, is not far from the truth. Alas for the country, 
we should say, where such representations, made by its own writers, are regarded 
as no libel, but are put forth with a degree of unblushing confidence, which proves 
not only how blunt is their own moral sense, but also that of the community at 
large, which is willing to tolerate them. 

The leading objection to this novel is the injurious moral influence it is calcu- 
lated to exert upon society. ‘The hero is a bad man, acting constantly under evil 
influences, and yielding to them with a readiness which evinces something like a 
natural proclivity to evil. He is surrounded by all the fascinations of wealth and 
rank, is endowed with a fine mind and an agreeable person, and his vices are 
never, for a moment, permitted to interrupt his career of ambition or pleasure. He 
obtains all his wishes in the end, and by the aid of a miraculous interposition in his 
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behalf, receives the choicest worldly rewards of a life of honor and virtue tor 
a career of disreputable, but in the nomenclature of English high life, fashionable, 
crime. The tendency of such a work upon the ductile and inexperienced mind, 
must be decidedly mischievous. Never may such heroes grow into favor with 
our writers of fiction. We are in fact, at present, too moral a people, too primitive 
in our manners, too unambitious in our expectations—however we may imitate 
those whom we do not greatly love, in other respects—to follow them implicitly, in 
this particular. We prefer to see men, rather than nobles, passing over the stage, 
and men become our favorites from the intrinsic excellence of their character, and 
not from the adventitious glitter which hereditary power, rank and fortune may 
throw around them. May it always be so with those who aim at the high places 
of literature in republican America! We are indebted to the politeness of Mr. 
Beile for this and the two preceding works. 





Horse Suor Rosinson.—Were it not too late in the day, we should have been 
pleased to have noticed, in a more extended manner, this admirable novel of Mr. 
Kennedy. The scene is, for the most part, located in South-Carolina; the story, 
which is ably conducted, awakens many spirit-stirring associations connected with 
our revelutionary history;—the time, the period of the Tory ascendancy in Carolina, 
is well selected with a view to exhibit, in the strongest relief, the difficulties which 
our early combatants, in the cause of liberty, had toencounter. The hero, a Whig, 
and a brave officer of our army, becomes attentive to the daughter of a Tory, living 
within the precincts of Virginia. The parents are opposed to the alliance on poli- 
tical grounds; but their children, composed of the heroine and a gallant brother, 
are animated by the pure love of country, and warmly espouse the American cause. 
The mother soon dies, and the father, a man of morbid temperament, and with 
strong biases in behalf of the mother country, becomes the dupe of an artful En- 
glish intriguer, who has an eye to his daughter’s hand, with an ulterior view to the 
possession of his fortune. He is outwitted, however, by Major Butler, the Ame- 
rican officer, who becomes secretly espoused to the fair Mildred—an event, the 
knowledge of which is judiciously concealed from the reader till the winding up 
of the tale. 

The history of Butler is chiefly that of a captive, and the ingenuity of the novelist 
is exerted in extricatipg him from his difficulties. With this view, he has selected 
for his attendant a shrewd, strong-witted man, uneducated, but thoroughly skilled 
in all the duties of a soldier, and possessed of a versatility of talent which enables 
him always to adapt his conduct to circumstances. Bearing the rather unromantic 
name of Horse Shoe Robinson, he possesses many rare and sterling qualities, and 
is, in fact, the hero of the story, Butler being nothing more than the gentleman- 
hero—the lover. Horse Shoe reminds us of Cooper’s Leather Stocking, and is, we 
think, nearly, if not quite, equal to that striking original. 

The style of the work is easy and graceful without parade. The author is evi- 
dently a scholar, possessed of considerable inventive talent, with a thorough 
knowledge of human nature. To these characteristics he unites a delicate per- 
ception of the bienséances of society, and fine descriptive powers. We believe 
that he is capable of elevating the standard of fictitious composition in our country, 
and therefore hope to hear from him often. We are indebted for the perusal of 
this work to an accomplished lady, who, upon handing it to us, pronounced it 
‘excellent,’ in which expression of praise we fully concur. 





Tue Macnoria ror 1836.—We have recently received, from a valued friend in 
New-York, a present of this splendid Annual, and are highly pleased with its 
external appearance and itscontents. The binding, paper, printing and landscapes, 
are superb, and the general execution of the work reflects the highest credit upon 
the publishers. We have seen no Annual this season so deserving in every respect— 
we had almost said—of unqualified praise. The title, representing one of the most 
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beautiful flowering trees of our country—the ornament and pride of the southern 
forest—clothed with a rich foliage of perpetual verdure, is well applied to a work 
intended as a choice offering of friendship or affection, and executed in a style 
entitling its. tasteful editor to the enviable wreath of fame. This gentleman is 
Henry W. Herbert, Esq., one of the conductors of the American Monthly Maga- 
zine, and the author of that delightful work, ‘The Brothers,’ which we noticed in 
the first number of our journal. The writers of the articles, both prose and poe- 
tical, are among the most distinguished individuals, the lustre of whose genius has 
illuminated the department of our fictitious literature. Paulding, Simms, Herbert, 
Mellen, Stone, Miss Sedgwick, the author of ‘Redwood,’ the author of ‘A Winter 
in the West,’ the author of ‘A Year in Spain,’ have, all of them, contributed rare 
and choice articles to this interesting collection, in addition to other fine writers 
whose names are not indicated. 

A more extended notice of this work, embracing our views of the vignettes and 
engravings with which it is embellished, shall appear in our next number. 





An ADDRESS, DELIVERED BEFORE THE AGRICULTURAL Society oF Souru-CaRoLINa, 
AT THE ANNIVERSARY Meetine, Aucust 181, 1835, spy Joun S. Brispane, Esq.— 
We had the pleasure of hearing this excellent Address, on the occasion referred 
to in the title. It embraces a consideration of the principal defects that exist in 
our systems of Southern Agriculture. It is well written, practical, and sensible, 
and marked with the original traits of mind and thought, by which its author is 
distinguished. 





Pav.pine’s LerrerRs FRoM THE SoutH.—We are indebted to the publishers for a 
copy of this very interesting work, transmitted to us, in sheets, before its publica- 
tion in New-York. It is one of those standard works which may be referred to, 
with pride, by every American, as an evidence of our literary character. Its style 
is playful, and at the same time terse and elegant, blending the coruscations of wit 
with the evidences of fine scholarship. We resort to its pages as we do to the 
counsels of a friend, not only for the pleasure resulting from the intercourse, but 
for the benefit of his instruction. Mr. Paulding is justly entitled toa very high 
rank among American writers, and his name will be handed down to posterity as 
among the few who have left the impression of their name upon the character of 
the age. We are extremely gratified to see, that the enterprising Messrs. Harper 
propose publishing a uniform edition of the popular works of this favorite author. 
We are sure that there will be a prompt and generous call for them throughout 
the country. 





Tue Stave Question.—We have before us several pamphlets on this interesting 
subject, to which we would particularly call the attention of our readers. 1. A 
Letter to the Attorney General ‘on the Jurisdiction of our State Courts over the 
Violators of our Slave Laws.” ‘The writer maintains, that it is the duty of our 
State’s Attorney to have Tappan, Garrison, and other leading Abolitionists indicted, 
and upon such indictment, that it is the duty of the Executive of South-Carolina 
to demand of the Executive Authorities of the States wherein these offenders reside, 
their persons for trial in this State. He supports these views by a reference to the 
Ath Article, lst and 2d Section of the Constitution of the United States; to our 
Acts of Assembly of 1820 and 1822, in reference to this subject; to Vattel, Kent, 
and the decisions of our own Courts. His reasoning is ingenious, but not in all 
instances satisfactory, and his authorities in respect to ‘fugitives from justice,’ do 
not seem to us applicable to the case before us. 

2. ‘The Question Examined,’ being a reply to the preceding pamphlet. In this 
well written essay, the author, we think, clearly proves, that the clause in the 
Federal Constitution in respect to ‘fugitives from justice,’ does not provide for the 
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case which has arisen among us. He thinks, however, that it is quite in the power 
of the Northern States, (as it is their bounden duty) by legislation at home, to 
punish and put down the Abolitionists. But he contends that these men are not 
liable for the infraction of laws which they are not bound to obey, and that they 
- therefore not responsible to our tribunals. 

‘Vindex, or the Liability of the Abolitionists to Criminal Punishments, and 
A. Duty of the Non-Slaveholding States to suppress their Efforts’ —The writer of 
this pamphlet is a gentleman of talents, and highly respectable legal attainments. 
It may add weight to his opinions, in the estimation of some, that he is a native of 
the North, who, by long residence among us, has become completely disabused 
of those prejudices of his early education which were enlisted against our domestic 
institutions. He enters fully and ably into the legal merits of the whole question, 
which he views in all its bearings. We have not space to follow him in the course 
of his argument, but recommend his pamphlet to all those who wish for light 
upon the subject. 

4. ‘The Amenability of Northern Incendiaries as well to Northern as to South- 
ern Laws, &c.—a pamphlet by the senior editor of the Charleston Courier—a 
gentleman well known, in our community, as asound constitutional lawyer, and a 
successful advocate. This writer treats of a variety of topics connected with the 
subject of our slave institutions, and manages them with his accustomed ability. 
His style is clear, terse, and vigorous, and his reasoning solid and sensible, and 
supported by an array of the highest authorities. ‘The right of South-Carolina to 
demand of the Northern States the persons of the incendiaries for the purpose of 
punishment, he places on the broad and recognized principles of the law of nations 
applicable to such cases, the only ground, in law, upon which, in our opinion, the 
right can be maintained. 

5. ‘An Appeal to the Good Sense of a Great People, the tribunal that must finally 
settle this vexed question—that is, as we understand it, the People of the Southern 
States, for an appeal to any other, we should esteem worse than idle. ‘The pamph- 
let is replete with patriotic sentiment. 

6. ‘A Speech on the Subject of Slavery, delivered at Barnwell, (S. C.) byEdmund 
Bellinger, jun.’ a vigorous and highly eloquent production. There are some 
faults of style, but it concentrates much matter and much forcible argument in a 
narrow compass, and will richly repay perusal. 

7. ‘Remarks on Slavery, by a Citizen of Georgia.’ This is an able and successful 
attempt to prove that slavery is countenanced and upheld by the writers of the 
Old and New Testaments. 

8. ‘Two Sermons on the subject of Slavery, by Simeon Doggett,’ who ably sustains 
the scriptural argument in favor of slavery, and firmly insists on the policy of non- 
interference with the domestic institutions of the South. It is from the classical 
pen of a venerable clergyman of Massachusetts, who passed the last winter 
among us. 

9. ‘The Crisis,’ being an Inquiry into the Measures proper to be adopted by the 
Southern States in Reference to the Proceedings of the Abolitionists. We under- 
stand that this pamphlet is from the pen of one of our most distinguished states- 
men. It is certainly a masterly argument, and presents, in the strongest pos- 
sible light, the importance of immediate and harmonious co-operation by the entire 
South, in reference to this momentous concern. It recommends the call of a Con- 
vention of the Southern States, to deliberate upon the steps proper to be pursued in 
the present fearful and pressing emergency—a measure which appears to us to be 
the suggestion both of enlightened policy and undoubted patriotism. 
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